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esirable Investments 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING A 
PERFECTLY SAFE AND DESIRABLE I- 
paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
aoa by of paw = capitat of $500,000 and 
posted with The Girard Life Insur- 
Mee, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil- 
all as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 
naa payable at the offiee of “ The Girard,” 
a ds can be registered if desired. Price 
tiled | par and accrued interest. For full de- 
in Jon apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


‘ | 
Wars Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity 


and Trust Company. 


Office in “Girard Building.” 
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“Tha Barly Christian Church.” | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER,| Fine Dry Goods 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 


A handsome volume, of nearly 250 
pages. The design of these Essays is to 
show, by Scriptural and Historical evi- 
dence, without controversy, the simplicity 
and power of the spiritual Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. The analogy is shown 
between the simplicity of the faith and 
practice of the Early Church, and that of 
the Early Friends. 

Isaac Brown, of Kendal, England, one 
of the ripest scholars in our Branch of 
the Church, Thomas Chase, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Haverford College, 
James Wood, A.M., of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., William L. Pearson, Ph.D., of Leip- 
zig, President James E. Rhoads, M.D., 
of Bryn Mawr College, Henry Stanléy 
Newman, of England, President B. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa, and 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Editor of Friends’ 
Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOR SALE BY 


DAVID S.TABER&CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - ‘ « - 82,000,000.00 
Paid In (Cash), - - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 264,817.65 
Assets, - - - 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


amounts of $200, $300, $500, $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 
Price, par and interest, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certifi- 
cates for large or small amounts, bearing 44% and 5 


per cent, interest, for periods of not less than three 
months, 


Full information on application. 


104 GUARANTEED. 


Secured certificates of deposit collateral deposited 
with eacn depositor. Refe ences furnished through- 
out the United States. 


LARGEST INVESTMENT COMPANY IN THE STATE. 


Full particulars and sample certificate on appli- 
cation. 


MORTGAGE BANK & INVESTMENT CO., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


—— NE 


7 AND 8 PER CENT. DENVER, COL., FIRST | 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 


For sale by BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
4@~ Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=——_— on! GOOLS=——— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 


market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- | 


tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities cf 


Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COPYRIGHTED 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 


00 00A CNTH can be made 
v0 4.2to $256.994.5." for us. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may « . “rofitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns anc Cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO.. 1009 Main St., Richmona, \'% 


samples of our Black 
Silk Dress Patterns 


hve 


to any lady who will mail her 
address on a postal card to 
O. S. CHAFFEE & Son, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


O. S. Chaffee & Son are manufac- 
turers of the finest and best Black Silk 
Dress Goods made, and they ship direct 
from their mills to individuals, hence 
in buying ‘rom them you get all the 
profits usually made by the store. Buy 
of them and get a perfect dress, 





It is our endeavor to gather the ful} 
ment of comely and serviceable Silks ot, hart 
Fabrics that can be obtained. Drew 


PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOOD SHADEs, 


Neat Plaids, Small Checks and Stripes, sj 

and Grenadine for Caps, also a tine’ of Hone 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Gossamers and Housekeeping Goods ef all 
Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety, . 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & (0, 


(Successors to COOPER & Conarp,) 
MARKET ST., BELOW TWELFTH, 


een re 


JENNESS-MILLER 
MACAZINE, 


The most instructiy periog: 
hom ical in the world for vena 
" a! Sonenes how to 
wy healthfully, cor 
artistically: Se 
It teaches how to dress 
cording to individual nee 
It teaches the awk 
ward how to be grace 
ful in carriage ang 
manner, 
iS 6=6«It teaches women to 
develop and enjoy their 
own possibilities of 
oreo and beauty. 
t improves womea 
hysically and mental 
ly. 





It contains know! 
{ Vnot found in any —— 

periodical, and which is 

priceless to its readers 

The articles on phys 
ical culture runn 
through the year are 
the greatest import 
ance to women; they 
teach how to obtain 
health, grace, and beaw 
ty by exercises without 
apparatus. 

10 back numbers com 
taining illustrated af 
ticles on this snhject 
be ordered of usfor 
postage paid. This vob 
umn gives onea e0m™ 
plete physical -ulture 
education. 

The Jexxess-MILLEB 
QUARTERLY  JQURNAL, 
34-page illustrated po 
per, only 2 cts. per 
year;single coples,5 ets. 

The JeNNess- MILLER 
PATTERN ILLUSTRATOR 
shows enlarged cuts of 
all the Jenness-Miller 

atterns; these are 
" lished on the finest pe 
r, and give & eompre- 
wg ensive idea of all 
styles advocated by Mrs. Miller. The {lhestrations are 
original and highly artistic, making the pu 
extremely valuable to those desiring to dress on 
tic and hygienic principles. Price, 25 cts. per copy: 


JENNESS-MILLER MAGALINE, 


Subscription, $2.60 per year; Single Copies 
Publishing Office, 363 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
en 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


Has returned to its investors... $11,260,245,26 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 


1,696,636.57 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS woot. 
| LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF TH 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 


|| No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fell. 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 


three times the amount loaned on them. 


|| Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 
|| these Mortgages as lrustee for the Bondholders. 


rompt delivery. 


Also Savings Certificates for we 


| @ amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


|} - n ASSETS, - - $4,954,920,36 
| Jan. tj 1890. CAPITAL AND SuRPLUS, 1,272,464.34 


HENRY DICKINSON, M’g'. 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND MINIS- 
TRY. 





Continued from page 755. 

Tue Ministry.* In the apostolic times 
Christian ministers were Christian believ- 
ers, more or less perfectly taught in the 
facts and truths of the Gospel. It seems 
necessary to make this bald statement be- 
cause assertions have been made that seem 
to contradict so obvious a truism. The 
apostles had been for two years or more 
under the immediate training of their 
Lord, before they entered upon their pub- 
lic ministry, after His resurrection, and 
had, therefore, been taught by Him many 
trutks necessary to the exercise of their 
gifts. To be a member of the band of 
Aposiles it was necessary to have seen the 
Lord and to have been called directly by 
Him into the office. But besides the 
Eleven, Matthias and Paul, there were 
others like Barnabas, who in virtue of 
their gifts and services, were called apos- 
tles, and who for the most part appear to 
have traveled much, preaching and teach- 
ing the truths of the Gospel, founding or 
confirming the churches, The care of the 
poor, the sick, the suffering and distressed, 
has from a very early time to the present 
formed an important ministry in the 
church, It led to the appointing of the 
seven deacons, mentioned in the 6th of 
Acts, so that the apostles might not have 
towaiton tables, but might give them 
selves wholly to prayer, and to the minis- 
tryof the Word. All down through the 
ages there have been officers in the church 
charged with duties similar to those of the 
first seven Geacons, the care of the charit- 
able activities of the church. When con- 
gregations were formed there were e/ders 
appointed over them. These were chosen 
by the members, sometimes with the aid 
and counsel of the apostles, or of those 
who, like Timothy, were charged by apos- 
tes with a watch over young and struggling 
churches. These elders were called inter- 
changeably presdyters, a word meaning 
elders, or dishops, meaning overseers. 

y were equals in powers and position 
except so far as they differed in the pos- 
session by some, of greater natural and 
spiritual gifts, than others. Possiblyt they 
appointed one of their number tempor- 
arily,to preside, he being followed in turn by 
others of the elders, Their duty was to ru/e, 
to look after the good order of the church, 
ts meetings and members. Some of them 

red in the word and teaching ; that is, 
Were ministers in the sense in which we 
———e 


"In the discussion of the subjec i i 
lise t of the ministry it 

eeuid be distinctly borne in mind that religious mee 
mers the beginning have had two objects, worship in 
in truth, and instruction, first of believers and, 
itcidental ly, of those not yet living members of the 


ila fact it is historically certain. 


oh 
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commonly use that term, others were not. 
At a later date it is mentioned as one of 
the qualifications of a bishop or overseer 
or elder, whichever it pleases us to call 
him, that he should be ‘‘ apt to teach.’’ 
They were to feed the flock of God, whe- 
ther with the sincere milk of the word, by 
a faithful example and advice, or as having 
the rude over the church, ‘‘ Obey them 
that have the rule over you.’” They were 
to take the oversight of the flock, ‘* not by 
constraint but willingly,not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind, neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but as ensamples to 
the flock.’”’ There was a class of women 
who were called ‘ widows,’’ and who 
seem to have had a watchful care over the 
women of the congregations. There were 
other women like Priscilla and Phoebe, 
who seem to have labored in the Gospel, 
probably in preaching the good news of 
salvation through Christ. (The customs 
of the times would have excluded women 
from acting generally as evangelists in 
mixed meetings of men and women of the 
world). There were also deaconesses cor- 
responding to deacons in their duties to- 
wards women. In the second century 
there were women elders, according to E. 
De Pressensé.* 

Speaking to non-Christians is called in the 
New Testament preaching the Gospel, 
heralding good news, or ‘‘ preaching the 
word ;’’ and those called especially to this 
service are spoken of as evangelists. Speak- 
ing to Christian believers in meetings for 
worship is called preaching or prophesy- 
ing; the latter is not the foretelling of 
future events, except rarely, but by the 
Spirit’s aid ‘‘ speaking to men unto edifi- 
cation, exhortation and comfort.’’ I Cor. 
xiv. 3. Women as well as men thus pro- 
phesied, as in the instance of Pnillip’s four 
daughters, though the speaking of women 
was doubtless less common than that of 
men. 

An examination of Peter’s sermon on 
the day of Pentecost, or that of Paul to 
the attenders at the synagogue at Anticch 
in Pisidia, shows that apostolic teaching 
and preaching were often based upon Old 
Testament truths and New Testament 
facts. They sought to show from them, 
especially from the resurrection, the true 
Souship and Messiahship of our Lord, thus 
leading their hearers to believe in Him, 
and to know that change of character, 
which union to Him by faith brings to 
pass. The Spirit did not usually suspend 
or supersede the memory or other natural 
powers of the preachers, but illuminated, 





*In “ the Apostolical Constitutions, III, 1, widows are 
raised tothe rank of elders, presbutides. This is evi- 
dently an innovation of the second century.”’ Pressensé, 
** Early Years ”’ Apostolic Era, p. 355. 

tPaul’s discourse on the occasion mentioned refers to 
the two portions of the Jewish order of Scripture reading 
that would be used and doubtless were used, on that day. 





iends’ Aeview, 





aided, guided these sanctified powers. 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek writers was 
called into use when he spoke to the 
Athenians, in a way that has probably 
done as much good in our own times, asit 
did to those whom he first addressed. All 
sound knowledge, but especially that of 
the Bible, may make a man or woman 
more useful and effectual in the ministry 
of the word. 

Teaching, both to the converted and to 
the unconverted, is often spoken of as a 
part of the ministry of the word. As 
really as prophesying it demanded Divine 
aid, but with that aid teaching brought 
into exercise the orderly and cogent pre- 
sentation of the truth, especially in the 
form of Bible exposition, as for example, 
the teaching of the Jews at Rome by Paul, 
already alluded to. 

Teaching the converted members took 
place in their meetings for worship, and 
at their homes, ‘ publicly, and from 
house to house.’’ The /eacher is usually 
placed after the prophet in the list of 
spiritually gifted persons. /uséors are 
mentioned once on/y, but it is difficult to 
distinguish their functions from those of 
the elders that labored in the word and 
teaching. They fed and tended or watched 
over the flock. It is evident that the gifts 
of the apostle, prophet, teacher, elder, 
evangelist and pastor might all be united 
in one person, as 1n the case of Peter or 
Paul. 

Paul exhorts Timothy, ‘‘ The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.’’ This looks like and was, a pro- 
vision for transmitting the teaching of the 
apostle to successive generations of men 
who should also become teachers. How 
this was done does not appear from the 
Scripture. Probably now that the New 
Testament has been committed to writing 
it suffices that the church shall see to it that 
in its general education of the young all its 
members shall receive such a knowledge 
of the historical facts and recorded truths 
of Christianity, together with such infor- 
mation upon the authenticity of Scrip- 
tures, that if called to the ministry they 
may avoid mistakes that would stumble 
an intelligent hearer, and then trust the 
rest of the preparation for the ministry to 
the work of the Blessed Spirit upon the 
minds and hearts of those whom He 
specially calls into this service. 

Among the /arge number of persons, 
who if faithful, are called to speak or pray 
publicly, a few only are endowed with 
such gifts and graces as to make it appro- 
priate for the church openly to ackaowl- 
edge them as ministers. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that there zs a gift 
in the ministry that should be officially 
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recognized, and that there is in the church 
a group of men and women who are de- 
signed to be distinctly known as ‘ minis- 
ters of the word.’’ In some places there 
is now a danger of oscillating to the ex- 
treme opinion, that there should be no 
recognized ministers, in order to avoid 
the assumption that one man should exer- 
cise an exclusive control over a congrega- 
tion. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 


OUR MESSAGE. 


It has several times been a matter of 
amusement to me to note the surprise of 
persons, members of our Society, at find- 
ing that I, a young man, believe at 
once in active aggressive Christian work, 
and also in what appears to them almost 
extreme old-fashioned ¥riends’ principles 
and methods. Their surprise has some- 
times changed into incredulity when I 
told them that, so far from the two posi- 
tions being opposed to each other, 1 am 
a strong Friend, largely because I so 
strongly believe in aggressive work. 
Nevertheless, strange as it may appear to 
some, it is the fact. 

Thrown in the course of religious ser- 
vice, in social life and in reading, amongst 
many doubts as to the truth of our religion, 
the message of the Society of Friends as 
it has come home to me, has been as 
a message from God. It has enabled me 
to meet many difficulties that might other- 
wise have been too great. It rests upon 
‘foundations that have their base in the 
nature of God and man. It holds a 
friendly, not an antagonistic position to- 
ward all truth seekers, and teaches that all 
truth is of God and is to be welcomed as 
such, In the light that it nas given I have 
found that the most severe assaults on the 
-go-called inconsistencies of the Christian 
faith have fallen harmless, for these things 
«had no place at all in this message. In 
regard to the practical duties of the Church 
toward the wage-earners, the position held 
by the Society of Friends has been one of 
sympathy, and the effect of its message on 
the individual lives of very many of its 
«members, has been to make them under- 
‘take to solve these questions from the 
Christian standpoint, which is the only 
true way of solving them. The same 
spirit acting to-day is bringing forward 
‘men and women to meet the present 
problems. If we would but realize it, we 
have less in our way than most other 
Christians to hinder us from doing our 
part toward bridging the gulf that separ- 
ates the richer and poorer classes from 
each other, and many of both from be- 
liet in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The thoughtful world of to-day has 
largely cast off the bonds of external au- 
thority in higher matters. They need to 
be shown the eternal reign of divine au- 
thority. They can only be shown this by 
being brought to feel it, and to recognize 
it as being over themselves, and to be es- 
tablished within themselves. We need to 


show them that Christian experience is 
not to depend upon whether they believe 
that the world was made in six days or 
in the course of ages; and that their faith 
is to rest on something stronger than the 
dictum of a critic poring over old manu- 
scripts in his study. All these things are 
to have their weight and to be considered, 
but the foundation of faith is not there. 
They are to learn that the Bible is not a 
book that need fear any amount of schol— 
arly research, and that we have no need 
to have a fit of ague every time a new 
theory is broached, for fear it is all up 
with us. 

Our message takes cognizance of the 
internal and the external revelations of 
God to man, and calls for each to have 
its proper place. 

I have found that there are others as 
well as myself who have found strength 
and light come to them through this mes- 
sage, and I have been impressed with the 
thought that this message is what is real- 
ly needed by very many to-day. No 
message of salvation will be acceptable to 
a man who will not submit to God, or who 
is set on his own way, but there are very 
many in the dark, who do not belong to 
either of these classes. They have a mis- 
conception of God. They cannot believe 
in the Being they suppose Christians to 
worship. They cannot accept the current 
teaching on many points, but if they could 
be brought to see Christianity from the 
spiritual standpoint, many of them would 
gladly accept it. These remarks are sim- 
ply introductory. In the next few weeks 
it is my hope to present some thoughts 
upon ‘* Our Message.’’ In so doing, I 
shall, of course, not attempt to speak for 
others beside myself. I shall merely en- 
deavor to show this message as it has come 
home to me, in the hope that a statement 
of this kind, however it may lack in other 
particulars, may goto the heart, as it 
comes from the heart. 


RICHARD H. Tuomas. 


As Goop So.piErs.—The tendency to 
combat and the desire to conquer are im- 
planted in us by God—are inherent in us 
as His offspring. And in decrying the 
wars of the cannon and the sword this 
tendency is not ignored or slighted. The 
noble tendency to combat for the right— 
the exalted ambition to be conquerors and 
to be great among the victors—is not to 
be stifled nor cramped, but to be directed 
by the wise counsel of the greatest of 
combatants, the most exalted of conquerors, 
It is not to shun danger, nor to shun 
wrong ; it is not to seek inglorious quiet 
in submission, but to seek glorious action 
in winning hard-fought fields; it is not to 
grovel as slaves, but to hold up our heads 
as free men, that He calls us, who says,— 
‘‘Let all your things be done in love; ’’ 
‘‘ Love your enemies ;’’ ‘‘ Be gentle to- 
wards all men;’’ and adds, ‘‘ Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.’’, —London Tract. 


YoxkouaMA, Japan, Fifth MO, 31, 1899, 

Editor Friends’ Review : 

I shall be glad if thou can find room {op 
enclosed paper in an early No. of Friengp 
Review. 1 am spending a few weeks in 
this deeply interesting country, and look 
to return to America in time for Kansa; 
Yearly Meeting, hoping afterwards to 
take up the work among the colored peo: 
ple in the South. 


M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEy, 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS OF THE BIBLE IN JAPAN 

Now that Iam in ‘ The Land of the 
Rising Sun,” I would like to send a fey 
lines respecting the work of the Scripture 
Union of Japan, which was started about 
six years ago, by Dr. Willis N. Whitney 
and his sister. It has done some very sue. 
cessful work, reaching many who would 
otherwise not have heard of the Bible, Of 
the more than 12.000 members scattered 
throughout the Empire in over 800 differ. 
ent places, perhaps one-third are not yet 
Christians, although interested enough in 
Christianity to be willing to read the 
Scriptures regularly for a year at a time, 

The Scripture Union has been enabled 
through the kindness of the Children’s 
Scripture Union of England and the 
American Tract Society to issue a large 
number of illustrated leaflets which are 
scattered far and wide throughout the 
country. The work of the Society is the 
more important at the present juncture 
when there seems to be an increasingly anti- 
foreign feeling prevailing, as it influences 
through attractive literature, a class of peo 
ple who might not otherwise be reached, 
and especially many far away in the in- 
terior. 

The traveling Secretary of the Union 
also is a means of much good, owing to 
his being able to meet so many members 
wherever he goes, and thereby to have 
the opportunity of gathering together 
meetings of all denominations in the dif 
ferent towns he visits. During a little 
over twelve months this Secretary alone 
has obtained nearly 1000 new members. 
The Union also publishes a monthly mage 
zine of a little less than 2000 issues. 

The Society is supported partly by the 
subscriptions of the Japanese members, 
who contributed about half of the $1200 
necessary to conduct the business and pub- 
lish the monthly paper. 

A few days ago I attended the annual 
meeting of the Secretaries and those im 
terested, and was much struck with the 
earnestness and even enthusiasm of the 
members. One of the native pastors, Mr. 
Miyagawa, from the country, delivered 4 
most earnest address. Our friends Wistat 
and Mary Morris said a few encouraging 
words; they also seemed interested . 
hearing of the 2000 colored people int 
Southern States who have joined this yeah 
and that in Bethlehem, Nazareth and othet 
places connected with the sacred history 
similar Bible reading circles ate € 
lished. ‘The title in Japanese is “ 


| of the Bible.’’ 
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I am sorry to find that owing to the 
nt distress in the country from the 
high price of rice the Society is now sev- 
eral hundred dollars behind and this defi- 
ciency is likely to increase to about $50 per 
month till the agricultural prospects of the 
country brighten. 

This work has no society to back it up, 
having been started in the simple way 
mentioned ; but as it seems to me spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of the country 
| feel it is only necessary to make its finan- 
cial state known to enable our Friends to 
tide over this time of special need. 

Any one wishing to help this good work 
may forward English or American cheques 


to 
Mary CAROLINE WHITNEY, 


5 Hikawa Cho, Akasaka, 
Tokio, Japan, 
who is one of the active promoters of 
the Scripture Union in Japan. 
M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN, 
Yokohama, Japan, 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa Mission House, Indian Terri- 
tory, Fifth month 28.—Seven of us came 
over forty miles northwest from Shawnee- 
town to assist in receiving and welcoming 
thirty-four new members, part of the re- 
sults of John F. Maddock’s faithful work, 
supplementing the patient, persistent effort 
of sisters Lizzie Test and Mary Sherman. 
A good feast of stewed pig for Indians and 
stewed oysters for whites was provided. 
An impressive service preceded the feast ; 
seventy-five persons were present, some of 
ofthem the most conservative of the tribe. 
I think this is the most successful effort the 
Friends have ever made with the blanket 
Indians. 

The United States commissioners left 
here to day ; for two weeks they have been 
working up a treaty with the lowas to get 
them to accept allotments ; thirty-five out 
of fifty have signed the treaty, and the 
Matter is closed, and this land open to 
settlers. The many friends of Sister Test 
and those interested in her work in this 
land will be pained to learn that she was 
laken suddenly ill on the 27th with the 
fame disease she had just recovered from, 
and that brought her very low. Her 
work among the Kickapoos has been for 
sveral months laid by, yet resting heavily 
on her mind, and the openings that had 

made through the chiet’s mother, 
whom Lizzie Test had patiently nursed to 
health, had been somewhat closed by the 
death of that kind-hearted wild Indian 
woman. We have been holding meetings 
tix miles from home among the Shawnees 
apparent success; the chief and his 

ly wife attend. The Macedonian 


Comes up from all parts of the land. 
Indian’s friend should remember that 
the children of our Pottawatomie friends 
ue being schooled free by the Catholics, 
‘they boast of their assured success in 
them.—C. W. Goddard, in Chris- 
orker, 
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GranD River, I. T.—A grove meeting 
was held in the O:tawa nation, a prepara- 
tive of Grand River Monthly Meeting, 
Indian Territory, by Robert H. Quiggin, 
the resident minister at that place. All 
the missionaries and their wives were 
present, also Dr. Kirk and wife, he being 
superintendent of Indian missions in the 
territory. The meeting opened by sing. 
ing and prayer by Dr. Kirk. Jeremiah 
Hubbard spoke from the text, Isa. xl. 4. 
Meeting then adjourned for dinner ; well- 
filled baskets were at hand, and dinner 
was spread out on the grass in a beautiful 
grove, and after two hours spent in social 
conversation, the meeting was called to- 
gether again. After remarks by the min- 
isters the preparative meeting was opened, 
and the time spent by nearly all present 
speaking a word for Jesus. The meeting 
closed with a few words from Brother 
Quiggin, and the invitation was extended 
by him to any that wished to join our 
Church. Four came and gave him their 
hand, and their names were forwarded to 
the Monthly Meeting. There were over 
seventy present, and all felt that the Lord 
was with us. He recently formed a young 
people’s society at the Peoria meeting 
house, six miles from the Ottawas, em- 
bracing Peorias and Wyandottes, with a 
few whites in the immediate surroundings. 
They were organized to be known as 
‘* Peoria Division of Young People’s Chris- 
tian Fellowship Union of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting.’’ Seven of the thirteen mem- 
bers who subscribed to the Constitution 
were Indians, and from those a majority 
of the officers were chosen. Brother 
Quiggin is doing a good work among the 
Oitawas and being blessed with souls for 
His hire. — Christian Worker. 


BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP IN NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING.—In 1888 a proposition 
was received from one of our Quarterly 
Meetings expressing continued dissatisfac- 
tion with our discipline on this subject. 
Although at the revision of our discipline 
in 1876, the term and subject of ‘* birth- 
right membership,’’ was carefully elimin- 
ated and in its place was an admonition to 
the careful training of our children, in the 
nurture and fear of the Lo:d, and when 
any were converted, and made public pro- 
fession of faith, they were advised to re- 
quest for membership. The request of the 
Quarterly Meeting was referred to the 
Representative Meeting, who reported at 
our last Yearly Meeting as follows: 


‘*A thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, has led them to recommend in the 
accompanying draught of a clause of our 
discipline, a fudler recognition of the basis 
of birthright membership than has been 
before stated in our discipline, but which 
we believe the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the evidence of Christian experience 
fully warrant. We have found the pro- 
posed change to be impracticable. Our 
investigation has been conducted in the 
liberty evidently contemplated by the min- 
ute of the Yearly Meeting, and the exer- 
cise of the discretion mesitioned in the 
minute of the Representative Meeting.’’ 
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THE CLAUSE REFERRED TO. 


‘- The proper consideration of the subject 
of parents and children, and the relation 
of the latter to the Church, rest upon the 
teaching of the Holy Scripture of the 
sanctity of the family relation, in which 
the children of believing parents are 
brought into such nearness to God that 
they early receive the visitations of His 
grace, which, unless rebelliously resisted, 
lead their hearts to an easy surrender to 
His will and the acceptance to their Sa- 
viour’s love. 

‘* The children of Friends are acknowl- 
edged members of the Society. 

‘Since the believing husband or wife 
may consecrate the family so that it be- 
comes the special object of God’s grace, 
where but one parent is a member the 
children should be considered members, 
and be recorded as such, if it is their cus- 
tom to attend our meetings for worship 
and they manifest an interest in our reli- 
gious Society. ; 

‘*Our recognition of this membership 
is based upon the promises to believers 
and their households, which are contained 
in Holy Scripture, and upon the convic- 
tion that true Christians will so make their 
children the objects ot living prayer, and 
will so instruct them in the Gospel and go 
with them to the Throne of Grace, that 
they will surrender their hearts to God in 
the earliest years of their intelligence. 
Parents who fail to do this incur a fearfub 
responsibility and frustrate the gracious 
purposes of God. 

‘* Tt is earnestly recommended that pa- 
rents and those who have the charge of 
educating youth instrict them early in the 
doctrines of the Gospel as profesesd by us. 

‘* Although we recognize the children 
of members as objects of our care and par- 
takers of the outward privileges of Chris- 
tian fellowship, we would earnestly remind 
all that sith recognition cannot constitute 
them members of the Spiritual Church of 
Christ. Nothing can do this but the power 
of the Holy Spirit working repentance to- 
wards God and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; therefore let the words of 
our Divine Master have due place with us 
all, ‘Ye must be born again.’ May alk 
our members become such on the grounds 
of true conversion, and be prepared in 
their several places to bring forth fruit. 
unto God. 

‘In connection with Church member- 
ship should be considered the importance 
of a public profession of faith in Christ. 
Without it the full development of a Chris- 
tian life is impossible, for God is please d 
to regard such service with His favor, and 
growth and strength are experienced when 
we give to Christ the witness that belongs. 
to Him, and to the world the testimonies 
it always needs. Both young and old 
should make such a profession as soon as 
they become conscious of their Saviour’s 
love.’’ 

The minute and the clause referred to- 
were adopted, and are now a part of our 
discipline.—/. De Voll, in Chris. Worker. 


Forster House, Tottenham, London, 









From the Correspondence of the Pub'ic Ledger. 


THE TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 








































New York, June 11. 

The National Temperance Congress, 
which assembled in this city to-day, is in 
many respects a notable gathering. For 
the first time it has brought together upon 
one platform the leading men represent- 
ing the different factions of the temper- 
ance cause. Prohibitionists, high license 
men, advocates of moral suasion, total 
abstainers, and even moderationists are 
represented. The object of the Congress 
is to bring about a basis of united action 
by all temperance workers against the 
common enemy, the open saloons. The 
Congress, however, is for discussion only. 
All resolutions are ruled out of order, 
and the results, if there are any, will not 
be in any formal enunciation of policies, 
but in the cultivation of a better under- 
standing between the opposing advocates 
of prohibition and high license. It was 
plain to be seen to day, however, that the 
rohibitionists are in a great majority and 
the high license advocates in a small min- 
ority. The chief feature of to-day’s ses- 
sion was 3 symposium on this topic: 
“The line on which all enemies of the 
saloon may unitedly do battle whether 
they be believers in restrictive measures or 
in radical prohibition.’ This discussion 
brought out all the points of difference 
and all the points of unison between the 
anti-saloon workers. But while here and 
there a feeble cheer was raised for high 
license, the Broadway Tabernacle, in 
which the Congress is held, shook with 
applause when a prohibition sentiment 
was uttered. The practical, temperate 
and common-sense address of Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, Rector of Grace Church, 
was received with only moderate expres- 
sions of approval, while the Congress 
grew wild with enthusiasm over the fervid 
remarks of Rev. Dr. Fielders, of South 
Dakota, who told how his State had 
adopted prohibition and meant to keep it 
andto enforce it. A delegate from a lit- 
tle town in Alabama caused infinite de- 
light to the prohibitionists by relating the 
experiences of his town with license laws. 
There was one saloon under a $250 
license, he said, and, in order to tax it 
out of existence, the license was raised to 
41,000, when two applications for licenses 
were made, Still the leading participants 
im the symposium made an attempt to 
Svggest a basis for united action. Rev. Dr. 
unk said that the first step toward union 
should be the repeal of all license laws, 
and then the enactment of restrictive 
measures, with heavy penalities for viola- 
ion, these measures to lead up to final 
ohibition. Gen. A. B. Nettleton, of 
Inneapolis, proposed the formation of 
an American Union Temperance Alliance, 
d with no religious or partisan interests for 
membership, and with a platform calling 

t for the enforcement of existing laws, 

second, for the enactment of better 

It laws, the ultimate purpose being the ex- 
e nection of the liquor traffic. Rev. Dr. 
yneit, of Philadelphia, in a spirited ad- 
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dress advocated about the same idea and 
suggested the Pennsylvania Prohibition 
League, in which 30,000 members are en- 
rolled, as a model after which a National 
Union organization might be formed. 
Rev. Dr. Huntington, after opposing Dr. 
Funk’s proposition went on to show that 
there were many ways in which all kinds 
of temperance men might work together. 
First, he suggested that personal influence 
might be used to a greater extent than it 
is. ‘Temperance men are so intent on re- 
forming drunkards by legislation that they 
seem to forget what might be done by 
personal influence in individual cases, 
Then he thought much might be done in 
moulding public opinion. He believed that 
there has been a big advance already in 
this direction. 
was once regarded as venial, it is now 
looked upon as a disgrace. 
substitute mus be found for the saloon. 
A room with blue shutters, advertising 
temperance drinks and displaying Scrip- 
tural texts on the walls could never be an 
effective substitute. 
supplied fully as attractive as the saloon. 
Greater than Ericsson or Edison will be 
the inventor who will find something to 
supplant the saloon. 
that cooking classes in the public schools 
should be encouraged. 
normal appetite for strong drink comes 
from bad nourishment supplied to satisfy 
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Whereas drunkenness 


He said thata 


Something must be 


Then he thought 


Half of the ab- 


the normal appetite for food. Better 


teach a girl to bake a good loaf of bread 


than the longitude and latitude of Pekin. 
Finally, Dr. Huntington thought that 
common ground could be taken in favor 
of the abolition of all strong drink, such 
as brandies and whiskies, in distinction to 
beer and light wines. 

The Congres is presided over by Rev. 
Dr. Deems. The first topic to-day was 
the desirability of State and national pro- 
hibition. General Neal Dow, of Maine, 
the venerable apostle of prohibition, stirred 
the Congress by his appeals for prohibi- 
tory measures, while Robert Graham, 
who followed him in behalf of high 
license, was listened to with signs of dis- 
approval. Mr. Graham declared that 
prohibition was neither desirable nor 
feasible. It was undiscriminating. It 
would prohibit beer equally with whisky, 
wine with brandy. The ‘ Thou~ shalt 
not drink” of the Prohibitionists, he 
said, was an eleventh commandment, and 
what right had they to add to the Divine 
ten ? To drink or not to drink was a ques- 
tion of individual conscience and volition. 
Although he himself had been a total 
abstainer since he was twenty-one years 
old, yet he had for forty-one years lab- 
ored for high license because he believed 
that it only was effective. This afternoon 
Albert Griffin, of Kansas, discussed ‘‘The 
Systematic Prosecution of the Total 
Abstinence Work Essential to the Over- 
throw of the Liquor Power.”” Revs. Dr. 
Buckley, Joseph Cook, of Boston, and 
others discussed how the churches could 
aid in the destruction of the liquor traffic. 


Coffee houses and other substitutes for 
the saloon were debated by J. L. Baily, 
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S. H. Hilliard and L. A. Maynard. This 


evening there was a mass meeting, over 


which General Wager Swayne presided, 
Addresses were made by Judge Bonney, 
of Georgia; ex-Judge Arnoux, of New 
York ; Walter B. Hill, of Georgia; Gen- 
eral S. F. Cary, of Ohio, and Rev. Drs. 


Miner and Crosby. The Congress is, in 
fact, remarkable for the number of dis- 


tinguished temperance reformers it has 


brought together. To-morrow, among 


others, Hon. Geo. E. Foster, Minister of 


Finance, Canada; Robert Roe, Secretary, 


of the ‘National Temperance League of 


Great Britain; R. Fulton Cutting, Gen. 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania ; Samuel Gomp- 


ers, President of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor; ex-President McCosh, of 
Princeton; Bishop Turner, of Atlanta, 


and General Greene Clay Smith, of Ken- 


tucky, will speak. 





SCHOOL. 


The following items are taken from the 
Student for Sixth mo : 

Oakwoop AcaDEMY, UNION Sprincs,N. 
Y.—A very pleasant event occurred upon 
the evening of May sth, when the ‘ Class 
of ’90,’’ of Oakwood, planted their class 
tree with all due pomp and ceremony. 

The tree, an elm, decorated with the 
class colors, sage green and rose color, was 
dedicated to the memory of William Penn, 
while a charter enclosed in a tin case was 
buried at the toot. 

The following programme was render- 
ed: Class Poem; Reading of Charter; 
Poem, Arbor Day 2090; Planting of 
Tree; Dedication; Class Cheer—Rah! 
Rah! Oakwood! Rah! ‘‘ Ulmus atque 
nonaginta.’’ Speech by Professor Jones ; 
America, sung by school. 


Tue American INsTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION, the oldest teachers’ organization in 
existence, holds its annual meeting for the 
present year July 7-10, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Many indications point to a large 
and earnest gathering from New England. 
Engagements for addresses have been 
made with President G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, on ‘‘ A Plea for Study- 
ing European Systems of Education ;” Mr. 
John Tetlow, Principal of Girls’ High and 
Latin Schools, Boston, on ‘‘School Insrtuc- 
tion in Morals and Manners ,”’ Superin- 
tendent G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, on 
*¢ Woman in Education ;’’ Professor Wm. 
North Rice, of Wesleyan University, on 
‘¢The Place of Natural Science in the 
Educational Course;’’ Superintendent 
Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, on *‘ The 
Preparation of Teachers;’’ President E. 
B. Andrews, of Brown University, on 
‘* Patriotism and the Schools ;”” and Presi- 
dent B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Brief addresses will also be given 
by President Seth Low, of Columbia Col- 
lege, Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn., and 
Hon. B. Stockwell, of R. I. Correspond - 
ence with other speakers of eminence is 
not yet concluded. 
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more devoted minister visited this coun- 
try from among Friends in England, than 
Henry Stanley Newman. Very few, also, 
have had so world-wide an experience in 
missionary travel, or such practical ac- 
quaintance with active Christian work at 
home. Therefore it may seem like pre- 
sumption to differ from him in judgment 
concerning anything referring to matters 
in the Society of Friends in America. Yet 
a measure of difference on one subject is un- 
avoidable. In the account of his American 
journey and his observations, given by him 
to London Yearly Meeting, no word ap- 
pears from which we can infer that he has 
discerned aught but good in the great 
change taking place in the conduct of 
Friends’ meetings, in many places, in- 
cluding their being placed under the 
charge of pastors, one for each meeting. 
Justification of our not conceding that 
his intelligence and opportunities of knowl- 
edge should oblige our assent to all his 
conclusions, may, we humbly believe, rest 
on a few simple considerations. 1. Meet- 
ings of Friends, being withouta ‘¢ rubric ’’ 
of set order, are more flexible than those 
of other bodies, and are always greatly 
influenced by the presence of prominent 
visitors ; especially so, by that of ministers 
from England. They are almost sure to 
see the least of anything which might be 
supposed to come under disapproval. 2. 
Henry S. Newman’s personal experience 
has been very largely that of a mission 
worker ; that side of Quakerism which 
opens towards activity and liberty being 
more familiar to him than that which in. 
volves reserve, with waiting for as well as 
upon the guidance of the Spirit. He is, to 
use a secular expression, an expert in re- 
gard to mission work, home and foreign; 
but we cannot regard him as equally an ex- 
pert in judgment concerning the problem 
of the best interests of the Society of 
Friends in its settled churches, in Great 
Britain, Ireland and America. While, 
however, thus dissenting from what there 
is reason to believe are some of our much 
valued friend’s conclusions, we are not pre- 
sumptuous enough to suppose that we can 
formulate a fanacea for all that seems to us 
undesirable in the present ‘‘ state of So- 
ciety’? in this country. This much only 
may be now said, as in substance it has 
been said before: that if every member, 
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older and younger, of each Yearly Meet- 
ing would enter upon and continue through 
its annual service, as if on bended 
knees, in the spirit of the prayer ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven,’’ all problems 
would then be solved in an effective an- 
swer to that dedicating supplication. 


New ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, as 
we are informcd in a private letter, had 
some active discussions which were not re- 
corded by our regular correspondent. In 
that respect we commend his discretion and 
reserve. If, nevertheless,we should try to 
characterize one not mentioned incident, 
namely, the leading of a public devotional 
meeting by a minister from another Yearly 
Meeting whose acceptance for such ser- 
vice has been clearly interdicted by the 
solemn declaration of the body, Christian 
modesty would not at all approach or re- 
semble the term most fitting for such 
action. 

Our private correspondent’s letter con- 
cludes as follows : 


‘* At the time of the memorial service 
for deceased Friends during the Yearly 
Meeting, a company of singers were 
present from the Portsmouth meeting and 
sang two hymns, and to my mind it de- 
tracted much from the solemnity of the 
occasion. But I do not think any of the 
Friends have gone home to sit down and 
brood in melancholy over the unpleasant 
things. There has been much to cheer 
and encourage. ‘The two elements in the 
Yearly Meeting are, I think, not getting 
any farther apart. The young Friends 
who have been educated at the Boarding 
School are generally thoughtful and inter- 
ested in the various concerns of the meet- 
ing, and are loyal to the principles of 
Friends, as well as having a definite Chris- 
tian experience. 

‘‘I think that the coming year will be 
a profitable one to the Society in these 
parts, and that our meeting at Portland 
next summer will record some improve- 
ment and progress in che life.’’ 


—————s 


CoRRECTION.—In our report of the 
Women Friends’ Missionary Conference 
at Glens Falls,* mention being made of 
Hannah Mott’s account of the work of 
the New York Society, we are reminded 
that reference should have been made also 
to the work of that Society in Japan and 
India. In the latter country that Society 
has a native Bible-reader, who is engaged 
in carrying the-Gospel to women in the 
Zenanas. 


*Friends’ Review, Sixth mo, 19, page 748, middle 
column, 


[Seventh mé, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSoy, 
THIRD QUARTER, 


Seventh month 20, thy 
TAKING UP THE CROss, 


Luke xiv, 25—3s5. 


Lesson 111. 


Gotpen Text.—Whosoever doth not be 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple, Laken 


25. And there went great multi 
with him. This ileus a inane 
after the discourse on the Great Sy 
wherein Christ had announced that “gj 
things were now ready” and had given 
the fullest possible invitation to all, espe 
cially to the poor and despised 
men to come to the Gospel Feast, No 
wonder that great multitudes followed 
Him; probably they were full of earthly 
anticipations of the kingdom just about to 
be established ; but Christ will have no 
one, not even the poorest, upon false 
pretences, therefore He reiterates in even 
more striking terms the truths already 
stated, that coming to this supper means 
coming out from the world as well a 
coming ‘m to heaven. In harmony with 
these reiterated teachings of Christ (se 
Matt. x. 37, 38; Mark viii. 34 ; Lukexii, 
53, &c.), our Early Friends were not 
afraid to preach surrender and cross-bear. 
ing at the very outset of the Christian 
course. Christ said ‘* whosoever ;” and 
this whosoever has never been recalled. 
Those who for any reason leave this 
‘** whosoever ’’ out of their own lives or 
teaching are doing more to weaken the 
cause of Christianity than they are to 
strengthen it, even though their ministry 
may result in large apparent increase in 
numbers. It is the misunderstanding of 
what Christian cross bearing means that 
has led to trouble in the past. We should 
not leave it out on that account, but seek 
to understand and teach it rightly. And 
he turned and said unto them. Note that 
it is fo the multitudes that He speaks, 
also in Mark viii. 34. 

26. Jf any man come to me. Christ, 
‘‘the Truth,’”’ will never allure any oo 
false pretences. His tests are more severe, 
uncompromising, clearly insisted upon 
than those of any other religious teacher. 
They are strictly parallel with the tre- 
mendous claims of His Fatherupon the cho- 
sen people under the previous dispensation. 
See Deut. xiii. 6 ; xxxiii. g. and Jos. xxiv. 
19, 20, &c. What manner of God must 
He be who dares to demand such utter 
self-surrender to Himself? Amd hate not 
his father . . . yea, and his own life alse 
Let our hate begin here, and this world’s 
relationship will cease to be the home 
rest of our hearts. Clearly the word can- 
not mean active hatred, for this would 
to make the Lawgiver enjoin a breach 
His own law. I John iv. 11, 14 15, ke. 
« The strong term hate was used to arrest 
and fix attention on an unwelcome truth, 
likely to be toned down or forgotten. 
sense is given in Matt. x. 37." /¢ ¢a™ 
not be my disciple. Not, ‘shall 00, 
but simply “cannot.” Where the two if 
terests clash he must choose one or will 
other. In following Christ fully i 
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gimost certainly be necessary sooner or 
jater to act contrary to the wishes of our 
dearest friends and even should our friends 
always agree in urging us to obey Christ, 
our own selfish interests will undoubtedly 
often range themselves on the opposite 
side. We are to expect this and make up 
our minds beforehand that our one ques- 
tion is to be ‘* What is Christ’s will in this 
matter?” That being known, it is to be 
done no matter whose interests may seem 
to clash with it. 

27. And whosoever doth not bear his 
goss. We are not told to make crosses 
for ourselves, but to fake up willingly 
those laid upon us by God. The Roman 
custom obliged the crucified to carry their 
own cross to the place of punishment. See 
John xix. 17. Cross-bearing therefore 
meant death and in this sense it would be 
understood by Christ’s hearers. He Him- 
self died to sin on the cross and we also 
must die to sin and die toself. Col. iii. 
5; Phil. iii. 8-10. And come after me. 
Christ only asks us to follow where He 
Himself has gone. We must bear our 
cross, not in our own way, but ‘‘after’’ 
Christ, 7. ¢., in the way He bore Hs, in 
the same spirit. Self-willed cross-bearing 
is no true cross bearing, for it is self that 
is to be crucified every time. 


28. For which of you intending to build 
stower. ‘* We see in this figure the ex. 
penses; by the next, the feri/s of our 
course.”——-Van Doren. ‘* Building is in 
the New Testament a common metaphor 
to express the process by which character 
is formed, little by little, until the whole 
soul becomes a temple of God, for the in- 
dwelling of His Spirit. See Matt. vii. 24; 
1Cor. iii. 11-16; viii. 1, and I Peter 2, 
5.—Peloubet. Sitteth not down first and 
tounteth the cost. It costs the death of 
the natural man to become a disciple, but 
the death of the spiritual man not to. 
Still the cost is so great that if we truly 
estimate it we shall be brought to despair 
of meeting it in our own strength, and 
thall be driven at the outset to seek 
strength from above. II Cor. iii. 5. For 
a description of the materials required, see 
1Cor, 11-15. 

29. Ail that behold it begin to mock 

m. The unbelieving are wonderfully 
quick in detecting the short-comings of 
professing Christians. They will certainly 
mock at the inconsistencies of those who 
are seeking in their own strength to build, 
and who refuse to pay the price of a com 
plete surrender to Christ. 

31. What king going to war. “The 
Context requires that we understand by the 
mightier King not the princes of this 
world, but the King eternal (I Tim. i. 17) 

maintains His endless warfare with 
Man’s wilful heart.’’ Verse 32 also shuts 
% up to this interpretation. ‘In no 
Conceivable circumstances would Christ 
‘ounsel surrender to the evil one.”— 
PW. Raidabaugh. 

$2. He sendeth an ambassage, and de- 

conditions of peace. ‘* Christ en- 


the alternative of Matthew vi. 24. 
As Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 15) and Elijah (I 
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Kings xviii. 21), Christ compels a choice.” 
—Abbott. The thought that we are actu- 
ally contending with Ope who will be 
satisfied with nothing short of complete 
obedience, and who will continue to con- 
tend with us so long as we continue to 
rebel, is one that is calculated to impress 
us deeply. 

33- So Akewise, whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath—4. e., in 
the case of the tower, it will cost a// you 
have to finish it; that is, you can only do 
it by renouncing yourself. In the case of 
the war likewise you must purchase peace 
by surrender at discretion. He cannot be 
my disciple. Three times in the course of 
this lesson are these solemn words re- 
peated, and yet how many are still trying 
to do what Christ has declared impossible! 

34. Salt ts good. \n Matt. v. 13, Christ 
declares that His disciples are the salt of 
the earth. ‘‘In the East salt was the 
very life of life, the universal antidote to 
decay and putrefaction. It must enter 
into everything, or the food of man 
and beast would rapidly fall to corruption 
and decay.’’"—Vaughn. But if the salt 
have lost its savour. The salt used on the 
shores of the Mediterranean is a grayish 
substance, procured by evaporation from 
sea water, and often containing but a mild 
admixture of saline matter. Should this 
become dissolved, a large insoluble and 
flavorless residuum would remain. 

35. ftis neither fit for the land, &c. 
The value of salt depends upon its salt- 
ness—if that be wanting, it is not merely 
valueless, but actually destroys fertility 
wherever it is cast. Thus the professing 
Christian, if he be not a true disciple, is 
not merely useless, but absolutely harmful. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. We should give as much prominence 
to cross bearing in our teaching es Christ 
did. Don't be afraid of frightening the 
young converts off, but set the truth be- 
fore them, and let them count the cost. 
It will save much trouble and loss both to 
themselves and the church. 

2. Set before your scholars the cost of 
becoming a Christian. Tell them it means 
renouncing the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Set before them also the cost of 
remaining away from Christ. It means 
renouncing Christ and righteousness and 
heaven. Urge them to choose. 

3. Christ was the great cross-bearer. 
Dwell upon what He gavé up and upon 
what He suffered for our sakes. Dwell 
upon what He offers to those who give up 
all for Him. 





THE LONDON PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society, whose central office is in Phila- 
delphia, has a large number of delegates 
appointed to the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which is to assemble in Seventh mo. 
In a list which has been sent us, containing 
over forty names, we find the following : 
G. D. Boardman, D. D.: Pres’t Isaac 
Sharpless ; James Wood ; John B. Wood ; 
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President Benjamin Trueblood ; Henry S. 
Newman ; also a number of well known 
men resident in England and France. 


War Taxes.—The Rev. J. Bramley, 
preaching on Christmas Day on ‘* Peace 
and War,’’ said in Europe to-day, among 
professedly civilized and godly people, 
there were over seventeen millions of 
trained warriors. The European peoples 
were directly taxed to maintain armies 
and navies to the tune of £155,000,000 a 
vear, the present national debts of Eu- 
rope (war debts, really), being £4,500,- 
000,000. In the twenty-five years ending 
with 1880, there were killed in battle, or 
died of wounds and disease from wars of 
civilized nations, 2 188,000 persons. It 
was an ascertained fact that 30,000 skele- 
tons of Russian and Turkish soldiers were 
shipped to England in 1881 as bones and 
bone-dust for manure !—Christian World. 


oo 


DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 774. 

Stxth-day Afternoon.— After directing the 
Joint Session to the nature of the business to 
be entered on—the consideration of the state 
of Society as brought before us by the reports 
and the statistical returns read the previous 
day— 

Eliza J, Richardson said she felt, in com- 
mon with other women Friends, that it was a 
great privilege to be invited to be present at 
the consideration of the matter before us, 
The welfare of the Society is dear to them, 
and for years they had watched the course of 
our deliberations and now desired that a 
blessing might be the outcome of the pres- 
ent action. They desired to be stimulated to 
abide in Him who is our light and salvation, 
that there might be a turning to Him, and 
that we might be found occupying our nght 
places, and be indeed a people to His praise. 
We have been given to see that there is a 
work before us, and if we are but made 
strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus we 
shall be fitted for that work. Their hearts 
were closely in sympathy with their brothers ; 
the Lord has blessed and waits yet more 
abundantly to bless His people. 

Thomas W. Fisher said: Much responsi- 
bility now rests upon each member of the 
meetings. It was not soin the last century, 
when the business was transacted only by a 
few, and leave was obtained to sit in the 
Meetings for Discipline. All now have a 
right and consequent responsibility, Many 
find fault with the exercise of the discipline. 
To these he would say, Come and help us in 
the matter! Friends at any rate are clever at 
criticism and finding fault. He was thank- 
ful to hear of meetings held and kept up by 
our young Friends, and sympathized greatly 
with all those up and down who are laboring 
with those around them. Asa former First- 
day school teacher of forty years’ experience, 
begun ot a time when the work was an un- 
popular one, he rejoiced to find so many full 
of the love of Crhist, and commending it to 
others around them, He thought the reports 
in general gave cause for thankfulness, 
though much remained to be done. 

Hannah M. Wigham referred to one prac- 
tical matter—what could we say in response 
to the query as to the manner in which we 
bring up our,children? We may place little 
importance upon the fact of which branch of 
the Church we belong to, but we must upon 
the importance of having passed from death 
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unto life. If we have done this we have a 
church responsibility. The church life is 
much like a human life, or like that of a 
living temple—it may have many parts, but 
each has a living function, but it is the Spirit 
of God that is to live and to act in the church, 
More efforts become us to know that our 
younger people are well grounded in the 
principles of the Society, and recognize the 
power and indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and 
evince the test of this by our uprightneSs in 
business, by the modes of getting and of 
using our possessions, by our testimony on 
peace and our non complicity with any sin. 

Joseph Radley would briefly observe that 
there was one matter in which we were too 
much wanting—in the readiness to offer 
prayer and praise. There is a religious body 
greatly honored of the Lord in the work of 
spreading abroad a knowledge of salvation, 
whose members are characterized by the fre- 
quent ascription of thanksgiving and praise, 
Are we ready enough in this service, or are 
not our mouths so much our own and uncon- 
secrated to God that our lips are not as ready 
as they should be to speak His praise? 
When we go to our Meetings for Worship 
would they not be more early ready for the 
Lord's praise, touched as with a live coal 
from the altar? 

Samuel Morris (of Philadelphia) said it 
had been his lot and his privilege to have 
lately attended nearly all the meetings of 
this Yearly Meeting, and he could but own 
how much he had been comforted and re- 
freshed and encouraged as to the outlook for 
the future of the Society in this land. By a 
sense he had which was not of himself he had 
felt in almost all the meetings that the Lord 
is at work by His Spirit, among our people. 
He had been often impressed in the times of 
silence by a sweet solemnity, a sense of the 
Divine presence of which also he had been 


conscious through the sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting. This precious sense had sometimes 
been so strong that he had hardly dared to 
break the silence lest he might disturb by 
his poor words, or interrupt the expressions 


of any babe in Christ. Yet he would not 
curtail the ministry but magnify the office 
and exalt it to the full measure of its power. 
We must not get away from our faith in the 
excellence of silent worship as we under- 
stand it. Itis in communion between our Hea- 
venly Father and the souls of the worship- 
pers. No mere listening to ministry is wor- 
ship, no reading of the Scriptures, excellent 
as these are, and to be followed, It is the at- 
titude of the heart, the condition of soul be- 
fore our Father in Heaven who expects a 
worship that is in spirit andin truth, The 
more we have of this the more sure we 
may be of the presence of Christ, even 
to the two or three in our midst, With 
Him, we are with the Minister of the 
true tabernacle, and He gives us of Himself 
the Bread of life. “I am the Bread of life.” 
“He that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the Light of life.” 
He knows how to break the heavenly bread 
and hand forth the wine of His Kingdom, 
Thus he had longed we might find the deep 
secret of good meetings as we take hold of 
these principles and might not get away from 
our moorings or be in danger of getting away 
from our foundation principle. We have a 
reason for our being, and these principles 
and their application have made us what we 
are. He longed that we might not be unset- 
tled, nor have any fear as to our numbers, 
by undue desire to increase them, or to get 
popularity, or to be more thought of by the 
world, If we get such feelings into our hearts 
we shall fail. Rather let us get the truth of 
the principles and practices into our hearts, 


live them out in our lives, be deepened in the 
root and prepared for our work. Let us be 
true to our principles and doctrines and live 
the lives that He calls us to. 

G, Satterthwaite thought that amidst some 
discouragements there was yet cause to 
thank God and take courage. There is, he 
believed, much life among us. Too much is 
not to be made of statistics. There are causes 
of diminution ; it is not well to pore over dis- 
couragements, The prevalence of brotherly 
love and forbearance in Ireland and in Eng- 
land is a cause for thankfulness. 

J. N. Richardson felt much thankfulness 
for what had taken place, and that there had 
been so much of encouragement. If we have 
had nothing else we have had the owning 
power of Christ in this Yearly Meeting. This 
was to be found not only in the power over 
us, but in the messages that had been sent, 
It preserved faithful for another year, we 
may yet see another year’s fruit. “Be ye 
followers of God as dear children,” He leads 
aright, and if we follow in individual faith- 
fulness, and keep to our right places, His 
gifts will yet be dispensed to us, 

James Green had felt that there was more 
than a sense of gratification—gratitude was 
raised in his heart on hearing the testimony 
to the noble principle of waiting on the Lord. 

Ellen Robinson thought it asad feature 
of our meetings that there are amongst us 
many Christians who never utter in them 
during all their lives one single word of tes- 
timony or thanksgiving or prayer. How very 
helpful tothe meeting, and to the individ- 
uals themselves, if once in their lives only 
they would stand up and testify or utter 
praise or prayer! They would greatly 
strengthen by giving sympathy to those who 
are called to speak, and testifying their love 
to their Lord and their desire tu be His fol- 
lowers, She wished also to remark that there 
may rightly be established, in connection 
with the Church, other meetings, and that no 
meeting should be without such for teaching, 
it might be, or for reading the Scriptures. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 76s. 

Fourth day Evening.—Jonathan Back- 
house Hodgkin continued the adjourned dis- 
cussion, He believed that the practice of 
some Friends in taking their children to 
other places of worship was due to a very 
unhealthy feeling on their part that the chil- 
dren would find the silence of Friends’ 
meetings irksome and enjoy the services 
held elsewhere better. He believed that 
even very young children, if they were 
rightly taught the object of our coming to- 
gether as we did, would begin to enjoy our 
meetings; of course more in the case of 
some than others; always providing that 
they were spiritually lively meetings, where 
Friends came together seeking to worship 
under the power and in dependence upon 
the Holy Spirit. He was afraid there were 
many meetingsin which a portion of those 
who regularly attended them were as much 
dependent upon outward words as were 
those who attended church and chapel, 
Where this was the case, we were most cer- 
tainly driving our young people either to 
leave us altogether, or to be very uncon- 
vinced and unhelpful members of the 
Church, 

William White thought that there was 
scarcely any other question which could 
more profitably engage the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting than this, The habit which 
Friends now possessed, in common with 


their neighbors, of separating themselves in 
country neighborhoods, laid a great respon. 
sibility upon them. If they were anxious— 
as anxious as the Methodists, for instance 
to get for themselves that form of worshi 
to which they had been accustomed, this 
scattering might result in great advantage to 
the places in which they lived. Otherwise 
they naturally became alienated from the 
practices of our Society, and he believed 
that not a few were thus lost to us altogether, 

James Clark observed that children who 
were kept from meetings held in the week, 
in order that they might not miss their les. 
sons, would afterwards prove very indifferent 
about their attendance, There was an ad. 
vantage accruing from the presence of chil. 
dren in our meetings, in that ministers had 
then to express themselves so simply and 
clearly that they also might receive instruc. 
tion, and this would prove of benefit to others 
besides the children themselves, 

Caleb S. Wilson pointed out how closely 
this question was associated with that of 
family worship. 

A draft petition against the compensation 
clauses was presented to the meeting and 
approved, It was concluded to ask Joshua 
Rowntree, M. P., to present it to the House, 

The summary of the Tabular Statement 
was read, from which the following partic. 
ulars are extracted : 

1889 1888. Ine 


Members .... 15,836 sooe..+ 15,575 ..cee-seee Bl 
Attenders.... 6,110 .7 6,019 ...ccccces 


Received into the Yearly Meeting : 


By birth 

By convincement 

By re-inatatement ...+.++. 
As minors 

By certificate 


Left the Yearly Meeting : 


By death .......+. eeccecces 223 
By disownmenot 6 
By resignation ) 
By dissociation .......... ‘ 

By certificate 


Members residing abroad, 726 ; Recorded 
Ministers, 349 (males, 201; females, 148); 
number of Meetings, 316. 

A special feature of interest in the report 
from Westmoreland was the record of the 
proceedings at Swarthmore Meeting-house 
upon the two hundredth anniversary of its 
erection. / 

J. B. Braithwaite said it was very gratify- 
ing to realize that in these districts there was 
still the light upon the candlestick, and he 
trusted that it would long remain to burn 
with increased brightness. = 

J. J. Dymond said that it had been his 
privilege lately to visit Swarthmore First. 
day morning méeting, held in the old meet 
ing-house. He was very much interested to 
meet there a quiet sober congregation, some 
forty.or fifty in number, who it seemed to 
him were of the same class which forme 
the principal membership of the Society 1® 
the days of George Fox and his co-workers, 
It had happened that by deaths and fe 
movals this meeting had been much stri 
in recent years, But he had been assute 
by members that there was a great oe 
position in that neighborhood to listen to t 
views of the Society, and he should like t 
lay this meeting on the hearts of F riends, 

William Robinson said that he had only 
that day received a letter containing af 
rangements for a series of meetings Win 
with one or two other Friends, he hoped 1 
attend at Swarthmore ina week of ee 
Lectures would be given on the — - 
George Fox and Stephen Grellet, = 
view to illustrating the views of Friends. 
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Frere DAY MORNING, FIFTH MONTH 22ND. 


The Triennial Report from Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting was read, a carefully 
ared document going into much detail 
as to the state of its individual Monthly 
Meetings. An increased number of appli- 
cations for membership on tue part of those 
attending adult schools and mission meet- 
ings was noted. : . 

Charles Brady, replying to a question, 
said that mission meetings did not, so far as 
he was aware, supersede the evening meet- 
ings for worship in this Quarterly Meeting to 
any greater extent than retagg Pe Shef- 

e evening meeting had for some 
Hees pataken largely of that character. 
H. E, Clarke observed that mission meet- 
ings were often as truly meetings for wor- 
ship as our ordinary morning meetings. He 
wished some other name could be given to 
them, for it was often a great misnomer. 

The report from Scotland General Meet- 
ing was read. 
de Elgar bore testimony to the real 
warmth and Christian feelings of Friends in 

otland, 
 Seiegh Storrs Fry called special attention to 
the proposal to build a meeting-house in 

undee. 
ise Sharp believed that the building of 
such a meeting-house would result in great 
blessing, and referred to the success which 
had recently attended the erection of one 
at Kilmarnock. 

The report of the Friends’ First-day School 
Association was read, and following it the 
report of the Home Mission coon 
The latter showed the amount of work done 
under its auspices and with its assistance to 
be steadily increasing. The sum paid in 
aid of the expenses of workers had amount- 
ed this year to over £2,000, There was a 
deficit of more than aa on the general 
funds, The inauguration of a mission work 
at the East End of London was especially 
referred to. 

J. Fyfe Stewart, in reply to a question, 
said that a number of applications had been 
received from Friends desiring to engage in 
the East End work, and preliminary in- 
quiries regarding it had been received from 
others, He asked for the company of as 
many Friends as could be present at the 
opening of the headquarters, Forster House, 
on the Seventh-day following. 

_ The summary of reports from the Meet- 
ings for Ministry and Oversight was read. 

¢ Yearly Meeting then proceeded to 
the consideration of the state of the Society. 
This oo oo by a short pause, in the 
course of which Jonathan Grubb offered 
prayer, 

_John Dorland said that if there was any 
time during the sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing when the smaller and more scattered 
Meetings were reunited in sympathy and 
Prayer with this body, he thought that it was 
at this time, when the general condition of 
the Church was under consideration. He 
Was asked sorne time ago, in a tone of voice 
which plainly showed what the speaker's an- 
swer would be, what he considered was the 
future before the Society in England, and 
a - it > He should think that 

"yone who could ask that question must 
himself have lost faith in Bie universality 
= a, oe = the J we 

10 the needs of the world, or in our 

own right to advance them, After a resi- 
nee of nearly two years in England, dur- 
which he had been within the limits of 
every Quarterly Meeting, he felt that there 

“Sa bright future and a large future be- 

the Society here, and that it was being 
Prepared by the Spirit of the Lord, not only 
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to hold its own, but also to make advance. 
Was it not possible to look fairly at both 
sides, the dark and the bright ? there would 
be nothing gained by trying to cover up our 
weakness, by refusing to see the places 
where things were going wrong and evils 
existed, But ought there not, over and 
above this striving to see honestly where we 
stood, to be a ringing note of praise to the 
Lord for His blessings which had certainly 
rested upon us? A Church with a member- 
ship like ours, yet which had under its care 
36.000 men, women and children, in schools 
and Mission work, was not a Church that 
need be discouraged, or have its finger al- 
ways on its pulse to know how strongly and 
regularly it beat. The work that a man 
accomplished was often a very good test as 
to his state of health, Especially ought the 
Society to take courage in that there were so 
many young men in its meetings who were 
feeling. and in a large measure responding 
to, the Lord’s call. The work of the Home 
Mission Committee, the Adult School move- 
ment with its far-reaching results, even the 
confession on the part of some meetings 
that they were doing so little and felt so 
weak, were all hopeful signs, It had seemed 
to him that the message of the Lord to this 
Yearly Meeting might be “ Go forward ; ye 
have compassed this mountain long enough.” 
Half the ills which troubled a Church were 
met and dispelled when there was a vigorous, 
concentrated, persistent effort to advance 
the kingdom of our Lord amongst men on 
the lines He has Himself marked out, and 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, Even 
the differences of opinion amongst us were 
oftimes far more differences of ‘mere words 
than of hope and faith and brotherly love, 
and would be largely dispelled where we 
could unite in the desire to bring men to the 
faith that is in the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
build them up in the faith of His apostles 
and prophets, 


J. B. Braithwaite was very thankful for 
what the meeting had just heard. This was 
the only professing Church in these islands 
which had for upwards of twocenturies held 
its annual assembly uninterruptedly, We 
owed it to our faith in the reality, presidency, 
and headship of our once-crucified but now 
living and exalted Saviour. And we were 
the only Church, so far as he knew, which 
had the courage to meet upon what appeared 
to be a democratic, but what he always liked 
to think of as a theocratic, platform. What 
was the Convocation of what is called the 
Church of England; what were the synods 
of the Presbyterian Churches, or the confer- 
ences of other Christian denominations, but 
to a larger or smaller extent assemblies of 
ministers, with here and there a sprinkling 
of what were called the laity? We had no 
laymen amongst ourselves; we were all, if 
we were true to our principles, priests unto 
God, Let us remember that. and seek to 
live up to our privileges. He valued the 
privileges of belonging to this religious So- 
ciety, and of having trained up beloved chil- 
dren to love it above all for its testimony to 
our risen and ascended Saviour. Let us 
hold fast above all things to our testimony 
to a living Christ. Where people stayed 
away from the Gospel feast, they might look 
at it, they might microscopically examine it ; 
but unless they drew near and tasted they 
would never know in a living experience 
that the Lord was good. It was Christ cru- 
cified, risen and glorified, who was the eter- 
nal solvent of all intellectual doubts, rea- 
sonings, and difficulties. Come unto Me, 


taste and see, and I will give you rest. Let 
us be true to our principles, holding up the 
banner of our Saviour’s love; and in His 
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strength, and looking unto Him humbly, 
trustingly, steadfastly go forward. 

J. J. Dymond thought that the reports from 
the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and 
those from the Quarterly Meetings, might 
well be considered encouraging. He was 
very far from any feeling of elation with re- 
gard to these, and, lookiug at the statistical 
returns, his feeling was rather that “ the 
things that are wanting”? amongst us “ can- 
not be numbered.” There was still in these 
modern days a great function for Quakerism 
to fulfil, a great call for us to be increasingly 
faithful in our presentation of those funda- 
mental principles which he believed were 
the essential foundation of the Quaker idea, 
We had been told that there had been an 
increase of something like 260 members 
during the year, th® admissions by convince- 
ment, including children, numbering a little 
more than 400; that was a larger number 
than in any year within his recollection, It 
did seem to involve us in new responsibilities, 
and one of these was as to the condi- 
tions under which we admitted them, A re- 
port from one of the Durham Monthly Meet- 
ings spoke of the necessity of not admitting 
persons indiscriminately. The question as 
to what was the right ground for or 
into membership had become one of muc 
practical importance, and upon which the 
minds of Friends were not practically made 
up. There were those who said, “If there 
is evidence that Christ has received this man, 
what right have we to forbid him member- 
ship in our section of the Christian Church ?”’ 
There were other Friends who thought it was 
not enough that a man should be simply a 
Christian, but that there should be some 
evidence of distinct acceptance of our views 
with regard to the ordinances, the arrange- 
ments concerning worship, and so forth. 
Under such circumstances, our refusing to 
admit certain persons would not cast any 
stigma upon their Christian standing. Had 
not God given to the various portions of the 
Christian Church different phases of truth, 
each one to maintain for itself? It did not 
follow that there was schism because God 
had committed one phase of Christian truth 
to one body and another phase to another, 
But it behoved us each to be faithful. 


Henry Stanley Newman said that, if we 
were to understand the present state of the 
Society, it was important to bear in mind 
the real ground upon which we existed asa 
separate religious community. He took 
that to be the belief that we were living un- 
der the direct guidance and teaching, and 
subject to the will of the Spirit of God, It 
was in proportion as we lived subject to that 
presidency that we should still be found a 
thoroughly successful, flourishing, prosperous 
Christian community. If we were all taught 
of God, great would be our peace one with 
another. Two things necessarily followed 
from this basis—a very considerable inde- 
pendence of thought, and considerable 
variety in our lines of action. Such variety 
of action might legitimately exist without 
disturbing the real harmony of the body ; 
our unity need net express itself in absolute 
uniformity. As a member of the Society of 
Friends he did not expect that everyone was 
going to be called to act exactly in the same 
way as he was called himself. As to inde- 
pendence of thought, some of us were per- 
haps troubled because it existed to such a 
large extent, Where was the remedy ? Some 
might say, in the subjection of the spirit of 
one prophet to that of another, in the econ- 
omy of oversight, in the expression of the 
mind of the Church. But beyond that the 
nearer each one of us, with all this indepen- 
dence, came to the Spirit of Truth, to abso- 
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lute subjection to the Spirit of Him whom 
we all desired to honor, the nearer we should 
come one to another. Let us have patience, 
as we grow and increase inthe knowledge 
of God the less shall we differ. As regarded 
our meetings for worship, there was a danger 
in the liberties which we enjoyed to-day as 
compared with the restraints of years ago, 
The liberty of speaking in meeting was ex- 
ercised much more freely to-day than by a 
former generation, and there was a tendency 
in our meetings for worship to become too 
much preaching occasions, of preaching hav- 
ing too much a monopoly of the time, He 
believed fully in preaching as a very import- 
ant, an integral, part of our meetings for 
worship, but not that there should always be 
much of it, or that we should be necessarily 
dependent upon it, Thefe was a great deal, 
he thought, in the last message which 
George Sturge sent to the Society of Friends, 
“ That Friends ought to have more praise in 
their meetings,” Francis Frith had given 
the meeting some excellent thoughts regard- 
ing the tendency which there always was in 
communities to run from one extreme to an- 
other. We had a very right and very strong 
protest against liturgies; but what com- 
mended the Church of England liturgy to 
the minds of so many thoughtful people 
was, he believed, that preaching had no 
monopoly in its service, and that a large 
part of the time was spentin praise. Again, 
we found that a large part of the psalms of 
David were devoted to praise. But how 
much of the time in an ordinary Friends’ 
meeting was so devoted? He did desire 
that there might be much more congrega- 
tional praise amongst us, 

Edward Pearson spoke of the great cause 
they had for thankfulness in remembering 
God’s dealings with them during the last 
200 years, and quoted the lines: 


“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 


And Thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 
Christ was the Head of His Church, not in 
the sense in which the Queen was head of 
the Established Church ot these islands, nor 
in the way that the Pope was head of the 
Church that looked upto him, We should 
do well to look not so much to the authority 
of Christ in His Church, as to the life of 
Christ in His Church. Through Him, the liv- 
ing Head, life passed through all its members, 
2nd it was thus, and not as an authority out- 
side of it, that He was revealed to us in the 


New Testament. If He is the living vitality 
of the Church, inter-dependence rather than 


independence will be the result. And he 
liked to think of Him not merely as the 
Head of our own little body, but as the 
Head of the whole Church, Might we learn 
not to be independent workers apart from 
other Christian bodies, but rather to be 
workers together with them in all the great 
fields of labor which yet remain in the con- 
quest of this world for Jesus Christ. It was 
with great grief that he nad heard suggested, 
in the earlier part of the week, that what 
was taught in the Christian Church was of 
little moment compared with what was done. 
He knew that in some parts there was a 
great deal of feeling in this direction, but he 
trusted that it would never receive the en- 
dorsement of this Yearly Meeting. 

Charles Brady observed that there were 
probably many who could remember the 
time when the views of the Society were 
held in a somewhat exclusive sense, and 
we did not afford the Christian toleration to 
others which most of us desired to do to- 
day. But he thought that the pendulum 
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was swinging in the other direction now, and 
we should sometimes consider whether we 
were taking just the right attitude in regard 
to the denominational position which our 
Society occupies amongst the Christian 
Churches, It was much too late in the day 
for us to be taking up the position that it did 
not matter much what we believed if only 
we were agreed with the Churches around 
us on fundamental points, and that we could 
afford to let our distinctive principles take 
care of themselves, He held very strongly 
to the view that to each denomination may 
have been committed some distinctive view 
of Christian truth to uphold before the oth- 
ers, and that upon its faithfulness in this re- 
spect depended the prosperity of each. He 
should like strongly to impress upon Friends 
in receiving new members the need for re- 
quiring their adherence to our distinctive 
views. If we admitted them simply upon 
the ground of their belief in the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, we should be doing 
a great deal to disintegrate the Society. 

J. J. Spraggon, speaking as a convinced 
member, said that eighteen years ago he 
and many of his friends looked upon the So 
ciety as an exclusive corporation, which did 
not wish for new members; and they feared 
that their coming within the doors of the 
meeting-house would be regarded as an in- 
trusion, Of course that was a mistake; but 
since coming to London, only a week pre- 
viously he had heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed in slightly different words, J.J. 5. 
then read a letter which he had received 
from Henry Stanley Newman upon joining 
the Society. “ Dear Brother—Praise the 
Lord; welcome. Don’t expect too much 
from any human organization.” He was 
thankful to say that his expectations had 
been more that fulfilled. He recently pass- 
ed by a Socialist meeting in Hyde Park, at- 
tended by more than a thousand men, and 
hearing ‘the Quakers” mentioned, stayed, 
and stayed a long while, to listen, Three 
untutored but forcible speakers addressd 
the meeting, and their hvery reference to our 
beloved Society was most favorable. In re- 
gard to the contrast between what had been 
called ecclesiastical tyranny and our simple 
mode of worship, our liberty, and our keep- 
ing to first principles, these rough men, 
whom some of us misjudged, seemed nearer 
to the truth concerning us than others who 
professed to know a good deal about us, 

William White was very thankful for the 
note of hope and encouragement which had 
been so largely sounded in that meeting, 
and believed that it would stimulate to 
greater zeal in the cause of our Lord and 
Master. He was glad to be reminded that 
there was no laity amongst us, 

William Pollard also expressed his thank- 
fulness for the tone of the meeting, and 
there seemed to have been a general recog: 
nition on the part of all who had spoken of 
the great fundamental truth upon which we 
existed as a Society, the living Christ whom 
we recognized as our Lord and Master. He 
very much agreed with what Henry Stanley 
Newman had put before the meeting. With 
regard to the suggested lack of praise in 
our meetings, he desired to remind Friends 
that all praise need not be expressed, and 
he feared we were in some danger in these 
days of fancying that that which was not 
outwardly expressed was not real. It has 
been said, thanksgiving 1s good, but thanks- 
living is better. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Lord of hosts is with us; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge. 


[Seventh ma, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Young 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN PELLOW. 
SHIP UNION OF NEW ENGLAND 
YEARLY MEETING. 






The first annual meeting of the Y.F.¢ 
F. U, of New England Yearly Meeting was 
held on Seventh day of the Yearly Meeting at 
two o'clock P. M. 

The members of the Union were encoy, 
aged, not only by the number of - you 
people present, but also by the interest 
the older Friends, as shown by their attend. 
ance, 

The meeting was opened by Scripture 
reading and prayer. 

According to the Secretary's report for 
the year, the number of local Unions jg 
the Yearly Meeting is thirteen, including one 
Junior Society at Lynn, an increase of ning 
over last year, This does not include the 
Societies at the boarding schools, which are 
held only during the school year, 

*“ Judging from the reports given, most 
of these Unions seem to be in a healthy 
spiritual condition, One thing is quite notice. 
able in the reports, and that is, that the most 
successtul Unions, in regard to their spiritual 
lite, and generally also in their member. 
ship, are those that have adopted a binding 
but helpful pledge. 

‘It is not necessary that young people 
should be already Friends to join our Union, 
though one of our objects is to bring them 
into the Church, 

‘The New Bedford Union has set us a 
good example by making a special study of 
the Doctrines of Friends. The Lynn Union 
has adopted a course of study in Christian 
doctrine under the guidance of William P, 
Pinkham, whereby they may be able to give 
‘a reason of the hope that is within them,’ 
* %* * Those of us who have joined the 
National Christian Endeavor Union, which 
is done by simply notifying them of the So 
ciety, find the connection a valuable source 
of encouragement and strength. They re 
cognize a difference in name, but none ia 
the character of our Societies, and welcome 
us aS a part of themselves in the United 
Christian Endeavor for Christ and the 
Church.” 

The following proposition from the Kansas 
Y. F. C. F.U. was read: “As in union 
there is strength, it is believed that, if all 
the organizations of Young Friends now ex 
isting, were bound together by a common 
tie, they might be mutually helpful in many 
ways; it is therefore proposed that all As 
sociations now formed, adopt a common 
name. New. York, New England, Baltl 
more and Canada having already adopted 
the name ‘Young Friends’ Christian Feb 
lowship Union,’ it 1s turther proposed that 
organizations be invited to adopt this name; 
and in-Yearly Meetings where no organ 
effort has yet been made, the Young Friends 
be urged to take immediate steps in that 
direction, that we may look forward to the 
holding of a general assembly wherein 4 
the Yearly Meetings may be represented, 

The Corresponding Secretary was + 
structed to correspond with Kansas ° a 
Friends,” saying that we unite -with ¢ 
proposition, 

A letter of greeting was read from Hallet 
H. Leighton and Etta A. Johnston 
Ramallah, The Corresponding Secretary 
was instructed to write a letter of respons 

Wilmot R. Jones gave an interesting 
dress on this subject: “ Work for * 
Friends in New England Yearly Meeting. 


* From Secretary’s report for the year. 
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; C. Wood, of Boston, read an 
eave pape: on “ Evangelical work in 
Pee Minot spoke on “ Evangelical work 
: ntry.” 
ia te racers clected for the coming year 
are as follows: President—Oscar J. Morse, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Recording Secretary— 
Clara B, Crosman, Lynn, Mass. ; Treasurer 
_wm, T. Hussey, N. Berwick, Me. ; Or- 

izer—Martha Hoag, 12 Sunderland st., 
ee: Corresponding Secretary—Lizzie 
M. Frye, 23 Preble st., Portland, Me. ; 
Vice-Presidents—For R. I, Quarter, Abbie 
Macomber; Salem. Clara B. Crosman; 
Sandwich, Helen H, Seabury ; Falmouth, 
Nellie M. Johnston; Smithfield, Elisha T. 
Reade ; Vassalboro, Frank E. Jones; Dover, 
Arthur M, Hussey; Fairfield, -C. Erving 
Bailey ; Parsonsfield, Dora Cartland, 


ee 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 











A larger company than Alumri Hall 
could satisfactorily accommodate, attend- 
ed the closing exercises, Sixth mo. 24th. 

President Sharpless, im his introductory 
remarks, said: ‘‘In reviewing the year I 
may say it has been a very prosperous one, 
and the aggregate work done by both stu- 
dents and professors has probably never 
been greater. The greatest acquisitions in 
material results have been the equipment of 
the physical department, the gift of a build- 
ing for mechanical purposes, now in pro- 
cess of erection, and the purchase of the 
Baur library. In connection with the 
latter should be mentioned the gift by 
one of our professors to our college 
library of some valuable manuscripts, il- 
lustrative of Biblical literature, and af- 
fording us excellent opportunities in this 
department. 

“In this line I will make the an- 
nouncement for the first time of a gift to 
the college of two prizes for systematic 
reading, to be given as follows: Two 
prizes of $60 and $40 respectively will be 
given to those members of the Junior 
class who have creditably pursued their 
tegular studies, paid proper attention to 
physical culture and shall have carried on 
the most profitable courses ot reading of 
standard authors during their Sophomore 
and Junior years. 

“The direction of the work and the 
decisions as to the award of the prizes 
shall be in the hands of a committee, 
consisting of the President, the Librarian 
and the Professor of English. Either or 

prizes may be omitted if in the 
tof the committee the work done 
does not justify the rewasd. 

“The year just closing will be memor- 

for the establishment of the Haver- 

ford College Studies, composed of the 

1ons of the Faculty. Three num- 

bers have been issued, and two more are 
M process of publication. 

“But perhaps the most striking new 

of the year has been the addition 

our curriculum of a fifth year of study. 

tally on our part, but asa legiti- 

Male result of the specialization of the 

¥, there came to us about 15  stu- 





| dents asking graduate instruction. The 


success of their work is manifest by their 
presence to-day as recipients of the Mas 
ter’s Degree. This degree is given only 
on examination, and probably will soon 
be given on condition of residence. These 
masters represent five colleges besides our 
own, and have worked in various fields. 

‘* As for the graduating class, we have 
a well-founded belief that their future ca- 
reer will not cause any feeling but of 
pride to their college.” 

President Sharpless was followed by 
Charles Henry Burr, Jr., with the Master’s 
Oration. Following him were four ora- 
tions by members of ’90. They were 
‘©The Wages of Art,’’ by Edward Mott 
Angell ; “ Railroads as a Factor in West- 
ern Development,’”” by John F. Taylor 
Lewis ; ‘‘ The Friars and the Towns,’’ by 
Thomas Story Kirkbride; ‘Culture and 
Socialism,”’ by Henry Lee Gilbert. 

John B. Garrett was then introduced by 
President Sharpless as future President pro 
fem. during his proposed absence. He 
delivered an address to the graduates, in 
which he spoke of his own graduation, 
which happened in the first quarter cen- 
tury of Haverford’s life. He was a mem- 
ber ofa class of four, an average number 
at that time, and said he remembered, in 
an address to their class by a member of 
the Board of Managers, that he empha- 
sized the difference between ‘‘ instruc- 
tion ” and ‘‘ education.,”’ 

The larger our education the more ex- 
tended are our relations to the world and 
the greater are our responsibilities. ‘‘Ina 
republic especially is every one vested 
with certain social and civic relations. 
To the unlettered these may go little fur- 
ther than to demand honesty, sobriety, 
thrift, the practice of moral virtues, and 
diligence in providing things needful to 
one’s self and his dependents. But to 
you, young men, pertain an influence and 


| a power of a very different character.’’ 


He closed his address by saying: ‘In 
one or the other of the many fields which 
open before you will be ample scope for 
all your energies and for the continuance 
of the education which has just begun. 
Do not attempt all at once. Greatness, 
it has been said, consists not in doing 
many things, but in doing one thing ex- 
ceedingly well.’’ 

Degrees were then conferred by Presi- 
dent Sharpless as follows : 

Doctor of Philosophy—Robert William 
Rogers. 

Master of Arts—John Henry Allen, 
Charles Henry Burr, Jr., William Ross 
Dunton, William Bradford Eaton, Howell 
Stroud England, Arthur Winslow Jones, 
Arthur Newlin Leeds, Barker Newhall, 
Frank Warrington Peirson, Charles Ed- 
gar Pritchard, William Christopher Sayres, 
Charles Ernest Terrell, Frank Earle 
Thompson, Charles Herbert Thurber, 
Frederick Neilson Vail. 

Bachelor of Arts—Jay Howe Adams, 
Edward Mott Angell, S. Glen Falls, N.Y. ; 
James Stuart Auchincloss, Bryn Mawr ; 
William Grattan Audenrid, Jr., Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.; Henry Ryan Bringhurst, Jr., 
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Wilmington, Del.; Charles Thurston Cot- 
trell, Jamestown, R. I.; Guy Hulett 
Davies, Towanda, Pa.; Robert Eastburn 
Fox, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Hevry Lee Gil- 
bert, Philadelphia, Pa. ; William Grant 
Jenkins, Wilmington, O. ; Thomas Story 
Kirkbride, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Jonathan 
Mowry Steere, Burrillville, R. I. 

Bachelor of Sciences—Thomas Amory 
Coffin, Pheenixville, Pa. ; Percy Smedley 
Darlington, West Chester, Pa. ; John No- 
ble Guss, West Chester, Pa.; William 
Moore Guilford, Jr., Lebanon, Pa.; Ed- 
win James Haley, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Dilworth P. Hibberd, Malvern, Pa.; Al. 
fred Collins Tevis, Haverford College, Pa. 

Bichelor of Engineering—John F. 
Taylor Lewis, Broomall, Pa. ; Edward 
Rhoads Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Wm. Percy Simpson, Overbrook, Pa. ; 
Ernest Forster Walton, New York. N. Y. 

Seniors graduating with first honors 
were Dilworth P. Hibbert and John F. 
Taylor Lewis. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Joseph John Mills, Presi- 
dent of Earlham College, Indiana. 


<— -———___ 


PENN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 





The exercises began with the Baccalau- 
reate address on First-day afternoon, Sixth 
month, 15th. 

In Oskaloosa Friends’ meeting, which a 
majority of the students attend, President 
Trueblood spoke, at the morning hour, very 
feelingly on the words, “ Jesus only.” 

In the afternoon, at 4 o'clock a large 
meeting assernbled in the Congregational 
church building to hear the address, This 
has usually been delivered in the College 
chapel, but this year owing to the prepara- 
tions being made for the completion of the 
building, it was decided to go to the city, 
The theme chosen by President Trueblood 
on this occasion was “ Christian Education 
and Citizenship.” 

One cannot give in a few lines much idea 
of the address, but I note the following points: 
To be a citizen of a great country is a noble 
thing. The unity of humanity cannot be 
reached by one grand nationality, but by fra- 
ternal relations between nations, The stand- 
ard of honor between States should be the 
same as between individuals. To be a citi- 
zen of a country is not merely to be born in 
a country—not merely to have a right to 
vote—not merely to enjoy the privilege of 
protection. It is to love one’s country for the 
elevation of its interest ; one who does this is 
always a reformer, 

To be a citizen is to take an active interest 
in the management of State affairs, from the 
lowest to the highest offices. The more intelli- 
gence a man has, other things being equal the 
better citizen he will be, but a merely secular 
education is deficient in an important point. 
There can hardly be any purely secular edu- 
cation, The public school arose in Christian 
nations from an impulse of philanthropy. 

All Protestant churches support public 
edueation, and the proportion of Christian 
teachers is far greater than the proportion of 
Christians in the community, The citizenship 
of the future depends upon faithful labor 
now. ‘The three foremost agencies in secur- 
ing Christian citizenship are the Church, the 
Church school, and the public school. With- 
out the Church college, and university, edu- 
cation will lack the necessary spiritual stimu- 
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lus. Christianity elevates man, The en- 
lightenment of nations has come because the 
light has come, Put all your boys and girls 
at the feet of the great Teacher if you wish 
them to become enlightened citizens, 

On the evening of the 16th a large audi- 
ence assembled at the chapel to hear the 
exercises of class day. Quite an entertaining 
program was given, mostly free from the 
silliness which often marks such occasions, 

On the evening of the 17th the Argonaut 
Society, composed of young men and women 
in the college department, gave a creditable 
entertainment of five orations and two recita- 
tions, interspersed with music. 

Onthe 18th, at 10 o'clock, in the Opera 
House, kindly furnished for the occasion by 
the Board of Trade of the city, the graduates 
spoke on the following subjects : 

Lawrence M. Byers, *‘ Backward and For- 
ward,” Chalmers Chawner, “State Sov- 
ereignty and the Supreme Court,” Oliver E, 
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CuLTurE oF BuckwHEAT.—<£ditors 
Country Gentleman.—A certain prejudice 
has become attached to the culture of 
buckwheat by reason of a popular adage 
to the effect that this is the lazy farmer’s 
crop. The damaging insinuation is wholly 
undeserved. Buckwheat is not only one 
of the most useful and productive of crops, 
considering its short season, bat it is only 
so when it is grown under the best condi- 
tions. Its average yield is perhaps under 
twenty bushels per acre, but | have grown 
75 bushels once and 40 to 50 bushels 
often. The grain is one of the best for 
feeding all animals, but pigs especially ; 
the bran or refuse after grinding is better 
food than any other, and while the straw 




















Dixon, “The Voting Problem.” Mae J. | is not adapted for feeding, it is a very use- 
Evans, “The Moral Conflict.’ Frank T. | fy} litter and absorbent for the stables. 
Greene, ‘The Waste of Nature.” Mattie 


That it has the common reputation of be- 
ing injurious in this use, is due not to its 
special character, but to the wrong method 
of using it, for it is certainly heating when 
it is left lying in heaps, and if pigs are 
permitted to bed in such heaps, they will 
suffer from disorders of the skin, for 
precisely the same reasons as they will if 
allowed to bed in heaps of hot, fermenting 
manure. When used as other straw is, 
this is as free from objection in any way 
as other straws are. 

This grain most nearly approaches 
barley in feeding value. What the straw 
is worth for feeding no one as yet has in- 
vestigated, perhaps for the reason of the 
common prejudice against it and its rare 
use for this purpose. But I have seen 
cattle which were wintered on the lee side 
of the straw stacks eating at the buckwheat 
in preference to wheat or rye straw, and I 
remember how an erstwhile neighbor once 
lost a calf by the overturning upon it of a 
stack of buckwheat straw which had been 
undermined and overbalanced by the 
feeding of the cattle. 

The grain is far better food than its 
analysis would seem to indicate, Ascom- 


pared with barley, its composition is as 
follows : 


R, Marshall, ‘* The Lessons of Oklahoma.” 
Etta McCarrol, “‘ Modern Cynicism.” Chas, 
C. Michener, ‘‘ Christian Science and Chris- 
tian Sense.” Alvah Negus, “ The Civiliza- 
tion of Africa.” Lucie Elizabeth Shumate, 
“Social Compromise.” Cyrus E. White, 
“English Capita! in the United States,” 

Five received the degree of B, A., one 
B.S., and the others B, Ph. 

In the afternoon, at 2 Pp. M., the Alumni 
Association had a reunion dinner, which was 
a very pleasant occasion. 

Intheevening, inthe chapel, W. R. Clay- 
ton, a graduate in the class of ‘85, delivered 
a very interesting Alumni Oration on Phe- 
nomena in Art. W.R.C. has been taking 
post-graduate work for three years in Archi- 
tecture at Columbia College, New York. 

At the close of the session a telegram was 
read, announcing that the degree of LL.D. 
had been conferred on President Benjamin 
Trueblood by the Board of Regents of the 
Iowa State University. A large number of 
former graduates were present at the exer- 
cises, and many friends of the institution from 
different parts of the State. 

The building alluded to above will now 
be pushed to rapid completion, and steam- 
heating will be provided for it. This has 
been made possible by the generous dona- 
tions made by the citizens of Oskaloosa for 
that" purpose. 

Alden Mote, of Richmond, Ind., was 
elected Professor in the newly created Art 
Department, 
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—— Carbonaceous, GO rcccccccccesce 58.6 63.9 
: Fat, : GO. astesssecccecs 1.5 2.5 
SERLE.—‘* To this day, I cannot meet Indigestible fibre,do  .....eeeeeeses 15.0 7.0 


an aged person, especially if he be infirm, 
without feeling some kind emotions of 
heart towards him; and these are always 
heightened by an anxious pity, if it ap- 
pear that he hath not yet felt any true 
concern for himself. All this may be 
mere nature; but, however, I do not 
wish to suppress it.’’ 


In feeding both to pigs, with potatoes 
boiled and mixed with the ground grain, 
those fed on buckwheat have made the 
most and cheapest growth, and pigs which 
have had access to the buckwheat hulls 
with the waste broken grain escaping with 
them from a grist mill I once owned and 
ran, have fattened with remarkable haste. 
In parts of Pennsylvania where buckwheat 
cakes are daily food in the winter and the 
batter is set every night in a special uten- 
sil from which the ‘‘emptyings’’ are 
never taken until the season closes, this 
food is held to be ‘‘ more filling’’ and 
strengthening for work than any other. 
So that for its feeding value it cannot 
justly suffer any detraction. This crop 
may be grown in the shortest season. It 
may be sown from June to July. The 


AN AGED Christian, in giving general 
counsel to her descendants, warned them 
of the sorrow she had exyerienced from 
the reading of unprofitable books in her 
early life, saying, that although she had 
for many years relinquished the vain 
amusement, she still continued to witness 
the evil consequences of it, her mind be- 
ing often filled with ideas and images of 


things she wished she had never enter- 
tained. 
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twelfth of the latter month is the favo 
time where the grain is grown for maki 
flour for sale, and where its quality is held 
to be superior to that produced in ay 
other locality. The best soil isa ston 
gravel ; it thrives best all along the r 
of the Appalachian mountain from North 
Carolina to Northern New York th 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, A con. 
siderable quantity of limestone in the soij 
seems favorably to affect the quality of 
the grain for flour, but I have grown jt oq 
the fresh forest lands of Michigan, the 
slate hills of Pennsylvania, the Joo 
sands of New Jersey, and here on the 
most ancient granite hills of Wester, 
North Carolina—everywhere without an 
apparent failure in its good quality. Bat 
in all cases I have given it as good care as 
the corn or oat crop, and have never been 
disappointed by an ungenerous return, | 
have cut the clover late in June, turned 
the sod under after a few showers have 
started a new growth, and sowed buck 
wheat in July, seeding with clover and 
timothy, and have taken a crop yielding 
$40 or $50 per acre, and the next year 
have cut hay. OrlI have plowed under 
the sod in June, turning in a large quan. 
tity of manure, of the best kind, given 
two or three good harrowings, and sown 
buckwheat late in the month, always 
seeding with grass or clover, or both, los 
ing no time and making a good profit 
from the crop. 


The preparation of the Jand and the 
sowing of the seed are too commonly 
thought to be immaterial, but this 
is a great mistake. The principle of 
‘‘what is worth doing is always worth do. 
ing well,” applies to this as to every other 
farm work. And good plowing and har- 
rowing and covering in the seed are essen- 
tial to a good yield. As the early fall 
frosts are most to be avoided, a quick start 
and rapid growth are necessary to this 
end, and will mature the crop before any 
danger need be apprehended. As the 
grain contains considerable lime, phos 
phoric acid and sulphur, 934, 6 and 2% 
lbs. in 1,000 Ibs. of fresh substance, 
superphosphate of lime, which contells 
all these, is the best fertilizer and has 4 
far better result than yard manure, which 
tends to luxuriant growth of stalk and 
foliage rather than to grain, and delays 
the ripening of the seed. Thin sowing, 
not more than a peck of seed to the acre, 
tends to the growth of side branches which 
bear a profusion of bloom, and largely 1m 
creases the yield. Thick sowing of 
the other hand forces a tall single stem 
with less bloom and seed. A well grown 
crop affords a beautiful sight when the 
field is covered with a level table of bloom 
and the pleasant hum of bees which gather 
from all quarters, with the pleasant per 
furae, are additional pleasures which at 
company it. It isa popular belief that 
the bees detract from the yield of the 
crop. I have never found it so, but have 
been confirmed in the belief that the 
bees are really beneficial in securing the 
most complete fertilization of the blossoms. 
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with a corresponding increase of grain, 
and while neighbors have gathered from 
my work a plentiful yield of honey, this 
has never been begrudged them from dog- 
jn-the-manger objections. 

The harvesting of the crop requires 
special care. Buckwheat cannot be 
stored in a barn. The succulent nature 
of the plant prohibits this, for it tends to 
rapid fermentation and heating, and ser- 
jously injures the quality of the grain by 
decomposing the starch in it. The flour 
js heavy, and does not rise when made 
from grain which has been suffered to heat 
either while in the straw or in the granary. 
The crop is cut at the time when the grain 
is mostly ripe. Some of it will yet be 
green, and some bloom on the stalks will 
remain as long as the plant stands. Hence 
when frost may be expected, the crop 
should be cut. Much of the green seeds 
will ripen in the swath and the gavel. A 
gavel isasmall sheaf not tied up, and this 
is necessary to the curing of the straw. 
A cradle, or a reaper which drops in an 
even swath, is used for the cutting. The 
grain lies several days in this way if the 
weather is fine, and then is raked up into 
small bundles, which are set up in a loose 
conical form, to admit air through them. 
When the grain is dry, it is threshed at 
once; if by machine, the spiked conca\e 
is removed and a smooth one is used in 
place of it, to prevent breaking the grain. 
For the same reason the feeder should 
¢towd the grain to the full capacity of the 
machine. The pedicles of the grain are 
very thin and weak, and are easily broken 
in threshing, and especially in hauling to 
the thresher. Hence blankets or sheets 
should be spread on the rack to catch the 
loosened grains. 

When threshed, the grain must be 
cleaned at once, and placed on an airy 
floor to dry, in a thin layer. Shoveling 
over to prevent heating is necessary. The 
grain should be quite dry beiore it is put 
in bins, and large bins are not desirable. 
The grinding is best done on a dry, 
windy day, when the very absorbent grain 
will not gather moisture ; and when the 
grain is to be sold, it should be floured as 
early in the season as possible. I have 
sold the flour for $6 per 100 lbs. when it 
was the first in the market, and ten days 
afterward the price had fallen to $3. Tak- 
ing time by the forelock is thus desirable 
in disposing of the produce. 

There are four kinds of this grain in 
wse—the Merino buckwheat or Indian 
wheat, of Northern New England, which 
8 a prolific, early maturing, but poor 
flouring kind ; the black and grey or sil- 
ver-bull, and the now popular and valua- 

_Japanese variety, which has a large 
gtain and makes excellent flour, and is the 
Most productive of all. The silver-grey, 
I think, makes the lightest flour and is the 

for cakes, and it is a good yielder. 


H. STEWART. 








THERE is a river, the streams whereof 
thall make glad the city of God, the holy 
Place of the tabernacles of the Most High. 








THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


MY VISION. 





DAISY BAYTHORN, 





The day was dark and dreary, 

The clouds hung dark and low, 
While doudis, like phantom figures, 
Went flitting to and fro. 

Deeper, deeper grew the darkness, 
All light had vanished quite, 

It wrapped its stifling folds about me, 
While cried the voices of the night : 


“ Plunge ! plunge, oh soul ! 

Into the dark pit of despair. 

Sorrow hath encompassed thee : 

Where is thy God, oh where? 

Plunge, and forget thy sorrow, 

Plunge, and join our band, 

We love darkness more than light, 
Would that it reigned o’er sea and land.” 


Ah, see! ftom out the darkness 

Grows a form of dazzling light, 
Throwing gleams amid the shadows, 
And the blackness of the night. 

Long | stood with hands clasped tightly, 
Stood and gazed with rapture wild, 

On the nail-pierced hand uplifted, 

On that face so pure and mild, 


With eyes filled with tender yearning, 

Spoke my vision in a low, sweet tone: 

“Though thy cross looks rough and 
heavy, 

Thou shalt not bear it all alone, 

For thee I bore my cross up Calvary’s 
height, 

And died upon that cruel tree, 

Though all thy earthly friends forsake, 

Ne’er will / fail or forget thee.” 


Slowly the vision vanished from my 
sight, 
And entirely passed away : 
Fainter, fainter grew the voices of the 
night, 
For in my heart was day, 
West Branch, Iowa, 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian en- 
forces a dark view of heathenism by the 
following reflections of Dr. Livingstone 
written after a sojourn at Linyanti : 

‘*] had been, during a nine weeks’ tour, 
in closer contact with heathenism than I 
had ever been before, and though all, in- 
cluding the chief, were as kind and at- 
tentive to me as possible, and there was 
no want of food (oxen be ng slaughtered 
daily, sometimes ten at a time, more than 
sufficient for the wants of all), yet to en- 
dure the dancing, roaring, and singing, 
the jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, quarrel- 
ling, and murdering of these children of na- 
ture, seemed more like a severe penance 
than anything 1 had before met with in 
the course of my missionary duties. I 
took thence a more intense disgust at hea- 
thenism than I had before, and formed a 
greatly elevated opinion of the latent ef.- 
fects of missions in the south, among 
tribes which are reported to have been as 
savage as the Makololo. The indirect ben- 
efits, which to a casual observer, lie be- 
neath the surface and are inappreciable, in 


reference to the probable wice diffusion of 
Christianity at scme future time, are worth 
all the money and labor that have been 


expended to produe them.’’ 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT-- 


AIN.—During the recent gales on the Scotch 
coast, nine vessels were wrecked and thirty-- 
five people drowned. 


The French and British Postal authorities. 


are arranging for a new cable between Paris 
and London. 


In regard to the report that the agree- 


ment with Germany included a secret clause 
providing for an alliance with that country 
in the event of war, the Under Foreign Sec- 
retary denied that the Government had un- 
dertaken any new obligation toward Euro- 
pean Powers, either in the present agreement 
or otherwise. He further said that negotia- 
tions with Germany still proceeded, regarding 


Walfisch Bay and Damaraland, A slip of 


territory only 20 miles wide would give the 
Germans independent access to the watere 
way of the Zambesi. 


Professor Bidwell, writing in Mature about 
lightning, quotes figures showing that in Eng- 


land and Wales, from 1852 to 1880, the aver- 
age annual death rate from lightning was 
considerably below one per million of the 


population, 
SoutH AMERICA.—It is stated that a secret 


treaty has been formed between Peru, the 


Argentine Republic and Brazil, the object 
being an attack upon Chili, It is said that 
the Chilian Government is preparing for de- 
fense should hostilites begin. 


FRANCE.—In regard to the Panama Canal, 
reports say that the construction of the canal 
at the estimated level would occupy twenty 
years and would cost about 1,737,000,000 
francs, The committee think that the work 
can only be completed on the basis of a syndi- 
cate of the States interested, and that taking 
into account also the interest to be paid dur- 
ing this long period of time without any re- 
ceipts, the capital necessary would amount 
to three milliards of francs. 

A foot bridge leading from a steamer to 
the landing stage at St. Jean collapsed on 
the 25th ultimo throwing hundreds of people 
into the sea, A number of bodies have been 
recovered. 

GERMANY.—Itis announced that the Anglo. 
German agreement in relation to East Africa 
has been finally concluded. The Zanzibar 
coast has been ceded to Germany, 

TurKey.—Serious conflicts have taken 
place between the Armenians and Kurds, 
Many have been killed on both sides, Er- 
zeroum is said to be in revolt. ; 

BELG1uM.—Holland has refused to sign 
the Anti-slavery act, the objection being to 
the clause relating to import duties in the 
Congo States. 

SPAIN.—Cholera is diminishing in Valen- 
cia, Investigation shows that the epidemic at 
Puebla de Rugat originated in the opening 
of an old cemetery, in which the victims of 
the cholera epidemic were buried in 1885, 

DomeEstic.—The bill for the admission of 
Wyoming as a State was passed by the 
Senate on the 27th ult. 

The pnblic debt has decreased $20,000,000 
since the 1st of Sixth month, The total de- 
crease for the fiscal year which en, e1 on the 
30th ult, is $87,800,000, against $114,000,000 
the previous fiscal year, 

On account of fire breaking out in the Hill 
Farm mine, Dunbar, Pa., all hope of reaching 
the entombed miners has been abandoned. 

The construction of a canal is under con- 
sideration, designed asa short route from the 
upper Mississippi river to Lake Michigan. 
When compieted it will shorten the distance 
by water from the _ . + oe 
the upper Mississippi by four hundred an 
shatena miles, tis to be built as a public 


<«« lor’s Self Supporting Missions. 
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necessity either by Government or a private 
corporation, 
3; Three distinct shocks of earthquake were 


felt in Santa Rosa, California, on the morn- | 


ing of the 29th ult. The vibrations were from 
north to south, 

A severe electric storm visited Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on the afternoon of the 30th 
ult, All telephone communication in the 
city will be stopped for ten days, pending re- 
pairs. Lightning struck many points, but no 
serious damage was done. A furious storm 
is also reported from Sheffield, Alabama, 





Marriage. 








NICHOLSON—WHITE.—At a Friends’ 
meeting at the residence of the bride, on | 
11th day of Sixth month, 1890, Josiah Nich- 
olson to Elizabeth A, White, of Belvidere, 
North Carolina, 





North Carolina Yearly Meeting, High Point, 
N. C., 8 mo. 6, 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Damascus, O., 8 mo, 
28. 
Jowa Yearly Meeting, Oskaloosa, Ia.,9 mo. 9. 
Western “ « Plainfield, Ind.,9 mo. 19. 
“Indiana “ “Richmond, Ind., 10 mo. I 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, Lawrence, Kan., 
10 mo, 10, 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Baltimore, Md., 
II mo, 7. 





OMFORTABLE,DESIRABLE BOARD, 
fine air, elevated situation, with a com- 
manding view of the Catskills, Address, 
ANNE W. ROGGEN. 
Oak Hill, Greene Co., N. Y. 


HE TRANSIT AND BUILDING 
Fund Society of Bishop Wm. Tay- 
Send 
all contributions and communications to 
RIcHARD GRANT, Z7reasurer, 
181 Hudson St., New York. 


QUEEN «,C'0.924 CHESTS? 


PHILADA. 
PECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION 
CHEMICALS ETG. 












SENO FOR CATALOGUE 


THE PROVIDENT GiFE AND TROST 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


i 
| 














PHILADELPHIA. 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. ' 
rice, 
1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. -- $0 30 
2. Youthful Pilgrims,.......--scccesesseeeeeees 30 
8. Memoir of Wm. Penn......cecescesseececeee 40 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 30 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 30 
6. Memoir of Maria FOx........-ceeecseeesees 40 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
the Pacific [ales ........cecccccccsesccres coe 50 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Ilus.... 50 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
GORE 06 500060800000000008004 cer cnccgneee 80 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 8A 
ll, Memoir of Thomas Story.......--+++++ ocecee 40 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 30 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends........ccces-csocceccees 30 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
CRRG .cnccneedsdkenscnssoeseccesess5éedennes 30 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper.........+ eeccccece - 
16. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- 
DICCO 000. o cccdcesoce ccvcccdecccoscvcccccese 50 
17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
BBR cccecccndssdccterecsoocedocs eoveccoccces 50 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall 40 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c.........+++ 25 
®%. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 75 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite... 1 00 
3. Religious Declension............ Deercesesecs 2 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney........++--+ee0. + $1 50 
Annals of Early Friends, First Series. ° 50 
Gurney’s Two Letters.......++..-sserseeeeseeees 05 





Memoir and Correspondence of ElizaP.Gurney 1 50 

A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards, Address, 

FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly ne or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 


ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 


COPYRIGHTED 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 








W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harness Emporium, at 
No. 1 Market Street, in connection with = 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in whic 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, 
Rod Carts, Road Wag ‘ns, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of. Carriages of any style and make, 

My aim shall be to furwish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly furnished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first class acd very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 
CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, Ww. y 


| 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 
EXCELSIOR PARK, . 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, y 
Will be opened for guests on the 2 
This house is delightfully situated 
from Town Hall, and is cooler an 
than the village. 


d of June, 
one mile 


d qui 
Address until jacta 


HANNAH T, Paut, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


HOTEL BRIGHTON 


OCEAN CITY,N. J, 
Located 60 yards from the surf, command. 
ing unobstructed view of the ocean thor. 
oughly refitted and enlarged, Apply at 
Sooy’s dining rooms, 525 Chestnut St., Phila, 
or to the Brighton, 
R. R. Sooy, Proprietor, 
as 
RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERS. 


VILLE, PA. On South Mountain; 
elevation, 1,000 feet; grand scenery; brac. 


| ing air ; soft spring water; delightful walks 


and drives ; park of 200 acres; two hours 
from Philadelphia. Our carriage meets al] 
trains when notified. Special rates 'till July, 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


JAMES H. Preston, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house, 
for season of 1890, Second mo., 15th. Elevator, 


E. ROBERTS & S8ON6, 
WANTED, by a young English Friend, 
engagement as housekeeper, 


E. B., 
416 N. Green St., Baltimore, 
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’ 
Our Circular i 
gives information how to get Hi 
1000 Yards i 
Sewing Sik FREE. 
° It is sent with twe/ve samples 
of Black Silk Dress Patterns } 
to any lady who will mail 
us their name and post office } 
address. Use a postal card 
and state name of paper in 
which you saw this adver- 
tisement. 


O. S. Cuarree & Son, - } 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. | 








Y OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - = = 


law to act as EXECUT 


- $1,000,000 | 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FINDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is preside ov 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $24,256,625.08 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 
OR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, REUEIV ER, AGENT, etc., for the fait 


1s empowered by 
hful performance 


REAL ESTATE 
er by an officer learned in the law 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 
DIRECTORS. 
m’1R. Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, 








Wm. Longstreth, Asa S. Wing, 
Israel Morris, 


ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus C, Strawbridg® 
Philip C, Garrett, 





